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CHAPTER L 



ABOVE THE SHOP. 



When Perdita recovered her senses she found 
herself lying on a sofa in a strange room, with 
a middle-aged woman bending over her doing 
something to her — she did not exactly know 
what — but something disagreeable that made 
her throat smart and her nose tingle; while 
the man of the shop was standing a little way 
off, with a couple of medicine bottles in his 
hands, as if giving directions ; — as in fact he was. 
For a few moments she was dazed and un* 
certain, not knowing where she was nor what 
had happened; but by degrees her brain re- 
gained its ordinary power and she understood 
how things were. She had fainted in the shop, 
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and had been carried up here to their private 
room, where she was being cared for by the 
chemist and, she supposed, his mother. 

How long had her fainting-fit lasted? It 
seemed to her as if it might have been for days 
or years — everything was so confused and dis- 
placed. What a nuisance she was ! she thought, 
tears stealing from between her closed lids. 
She was always doing something that gave 
others trouble and brought herself into diffi- 
culties ! 

She raised herself with a spasmodic effort, 
and, weak as she was, broke out into the 
tumultuous regrets and excuses characteristic 
of her. 

" I am so sorry, so ashamed ! " she began, 
her pallid face and failing voice contrasting 
strangely with her eager words. "I cannot 
imagine what made me so stupid. I am so 
sorry, so much ashamed ! But I am quite well 
now," she said, making a vigorous attempt to 
get up and walk in proof of her assertion, but 
ignominiously ending by falling again on the 
sofa, weaker and more helpless than she could 
have believed possible from so simple a mishap 
as a fainting-fit. 

" Pray do not think of moving yet. Miss 
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Winstanley ; and do not distress yourself about 
us," said the chemist, gently pressing her back 
against the cushions. " You have given us no 
trouble, I assure you ! On the contrary, the 
mother is so fond of nursing, that I am certain 
she is more obliged to you than not for giving 
her this opportunity of doctoring you. Is it 
not so, mother ? " he added, with a smile, wish- 
ing to re-assure the poor girl and cut short 
those hysterical self-reproaches. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Crawford pleasantly. " I 
am glad to be of use to any one, and especially 
to a neighbour as you are." 

" Do you know me ? " asked Perdita, opening 
her soft short-sighted eyes with almost a start. 

They had taken off her spectacles so that she 
could not see clearly ; and the floating, vague, 
linfocussed look of those large loving orbs gave 
her face a certain helpless expression unspeakably 
touching. It softened Mrs. Crawford whose 
whole nature was compassionate; and the 
chemist felt as strong men do feel when a 
woman who is sympathetic to them seems to 
need help and protection. 

" My son Leslie knows you," said Mrs. Craw- 
ford very kindly. 

" I see you pass every day," put in. L^«\\^* 
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" But a great many people pass every day. 
Do you know them all ? " asked Perdita. 

The chemist smiled carelessly ; but a certain 
slight embarrassment of manner did not fit in 
quite well with that airy assumption of in^^ 
difference* 

" You remember when I met you in the 
(xardens ? " he asked with that bold kind of 
honesty which implies effort. Simplicity of in-» 
tention never squares its elbows nor stiffen^ 
its back, still less does unconsciousness of hidden 
motives. 

Perdita looked confused, Mrs. Crawford at» 
tentive. 

" Yes, I remember," said the impetuous rebel 
in a low voice, not liking the reminder. 

" One day after that evening I saw you go 
up the street just as I was leaving the house, 
I had the curiosity to watch where you went, 
and followed you to No. 100 West Hill G-ardens. 
. The Directory told me the rest. Since then 
I have noticed you pass twice a day, regularly ; 
and I am not surprised at your fainting-fit. 
You have been doing too much, and I have 
seen it." 

" Oh ! " said Perdita. 
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She felt the triviality and baldness of her 
exclamation, but it was all that she could say. 
She was pleasantly surprised that this man, 
who had once done her such a good tiu'n — was 
it so good after all ? — had cared enough about 
her to find out who she was and where she 
lived. All the same she was keenly alive to 
the terrible fact that her ideal — because her 
rescuer — ^had resolved itself into the undeniable 
prose of a pharmaceutical chemist, standing 
behind a counter, and himself, on a pinch, 
serving the public with rhubarb draughts and 
aloes pills. She was disgusted with herself for 
allowing a feeling, which she would have been 
the first to stigmatize as base, to break through 
. the nobler recognition of human worth in- 
dependent of conventional conditions. But 
education and inheritance are powerful in- 
fluences even over minds strong enough to 
break new ground for themselves ; and for all 
Perdita's natural democracy, the teaching of 
her youth and the disdain with which her family 
would hold a man who was not a gentleman by 
Act of Parliament, made her wince. 

During this little passage of explanation, Mrs. 
Crawford had watched both Leslie and Perdita 
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with a covertly uneasy feeling that bordered 
on but did not quite touch suspicion. Though 
the one had spoken openly — and openness pre- 
supposes innocence— and the other had evidently 
not known of this mild pursuit and objectless 
discovery, still, there was a vague something, a 
film of consciousness over both, that a little 
disturbed her. 

" I thought Miss Winstanley was perhaps 
a customer of yours, Leslie," she said rather 
gravely. 

** No," he answered ; " some one else has that 
honour." 

" I do not know much about the honour," 
said over-candid Perdita, remembering the bill 
that was brought in the other day and the man 
who brought it — the angry threats which he had 
used and the hard things which he had said 
and of which she had had to bear the brunt — 
because of the dainty toilette requisites con- 
sidered indispensable by her mother and sisters, 
though there was no possibility of present and 
but small chance of future payment. 

" I am glad you all enjoy such good health ; 
but I should consider your custom an honour 
however small it might be," said Leslie, with 
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sucli obvious shop mannerism as made him a 
tradesman on the spot and his speech only a 
professional compliment of no personal value. 

Even Perdita, for all her absurd habit of 
believing in the sincerity of others because her- 
self sincere, even she could not accept the phrase 
as if it had been meant for literal acceptance. 

She wished he had not said such a silly thing ! 
To her savage abhorrence of shams, it seemed 
to take something from him — to lessen by so 
much the supreme nobility of his nature — as 
she had constructed that nature out of the 
depths of her inner consciousness. 

" Your way of business is too grand for us," 
she said quite seriously. " We get only stupid 
little things, like tooth-powder and hair-pomade. 
We never have prescription^ made up. Mother 
is a homcBopathist, and doctors us herself when 
we are ill. It is so much cheaper ; and the 
medicines are not nasty." 

Leslie smiled, this time naturally. 

" So much the better for you," he said. " At 
all events, no harm can be done ; and very often 
nature is the best physician. And, as you say, 
the medicines are not bad to take, which ours 
are. But now I must go back to business. 
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Mother, keep Miss Winstanley for a while, till 
she has quite recovered her strength and may 
be trusted out alone. And give her some tea ; 
it will refresh her." 

" Will you not stay for some yourself, 
Leslie ? " asked his mother somewhat anxiously. 

" Not now, thank you, mother ; I must go 
back to business. I will not say good-bye," he 
said, turning to Perdita. "Perhaps you will 
pass through the shop on your way out, so that 
I may see how you look ? " 

"Yes," said Perdita, "I will; thank you. 
But I think I will go now. I do not like to 
trouble your mother any longer. I do not want 
any tea." 

"No trouble, Miss Winstanley, a pleasure 
instead," said the kindly woman, laying her 
hand on the girl's shoulder. " I should be quite 
glad if you would stay a little longer with 



me." 



" And it is now tea-time," put in Leslie. 

And as Perdita felt it was only right to do as 
they wished and stay for their pleasure after 
she had been here for her own benefit, and as she 
felt strangely — her mother would have called 
it sinfully — happy in this pleasant, airy, well- 
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famished room above the shop, she smiled in 
acquiescence, and obediently sat down again, 
saying : " Thank you very much," and wonder- 
ing why Leslie did not stay too; surely his 
business could wait for a few minutes ! He 
could not be wanted all day long in the shop ! 

Perdita was only a woman ; and there never 
yet was a woman who did not deny the exi- 
gencies of a man's professional duty, nor one 
who did not hold that the time taken from her 
tod given to that duty was time filched as well 
as lost. 

Suddenly a child was heard coming up the 
stairs, protesting shrilly against some baby 
indignity offensive to its feelings, Mrs. Craw- 
ford laughed softly. She looked as if she had 
heard the loveliest passage of the sweetest 
song. 

" There is my Lily come home. Little darling, 
what ails her ? " she said, getting up and going 
towards the door. She looked a little longingly 
at Leslie, who did not look at her. " Are you 
fond of children, Miss Winstanley ? " she then 
asked, turning to Perdita. 

"Very," answered Perdita, also rising and 
full of eagerness. 
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No doubt she was very fond of children, but 
she was not always stirred by them to her 
present pitch of excitement. 

Mrs. Crawford laughed again. It was such 
a soft pleasant kind of coo! — such a musical 
little expression of that maternal instinct which 
is the best quality of womanhood and the most 
potent antiseptic of society ! 

"All nice girls like babies," she said plea- 
santly. 

Opening the door, she called out : " Susan ! 
bring baby here. Do not take off her things, 
but bring her just as she is." 

And on her words a young woman brought 
in a pretty little dark-eyed, dark-haired, olive- 
skinned child of about two years old, and, as 
she phrased it, "stood her down upon the 
floor." 

" Gramma ! " cried the little one, running 
into Mrs. Crawford's skirts. " Dadda ! " she 
then said, making a dash at Leslie and lifting 
up her bright little face to be kissed. 

" My Lily ! my little darling ! " said Mrs. 
Crawford, taking her up in her arms and kiss- 
ing her fondly. " Kiss her, Leslie ! see how 
prettily she asks you ! " she added. 
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With strange want of spontaneousness, Leslie 
bent down and kissed the child's soft cheek. 
He was quite gentle and courteous, but he was 
neither loving nor playful as a man generally 
is when he caresses his child ; and he seemed 
troubled, almost annoyed, and as if ill at ease. 

His mother looked at him with an earnest 
face that was half beseeching and half reproving. 

" She grows more like you every day, my 
boy," she said, as if putting forth a plea. 

Perdita opened her eyes, and wondered. 
Leslie was a calm, quiet, blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
thoroughly English-looking man, and the little 
child was dark and vivacious, petulant and 
nervous, with black beady eyes and a singularly 
foreign look all through. Where was the like- 
ness ? Surely not in features, nor yet in colour- 
ing, nor, by the look of things, in temperament. 
Where then ? and how could Mrs. Crawford be 
so blind ? 

The chemist turned away abruptly. His 
mother's plea had not touched him to tenderness. 

" I really must go," he said, with a certain 
impatience that struck Perdita with a sense of 
discord in this quiet little home scene; and 
adding: "I shall see you on your way out, 
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Miss Winstanley/' he turned and left the 
room. 

" Evidently," thought Perdita, " he is a most 
unafiFectionate father. But how can he be 
indifferent to such a beautiful little angel as 
this ! " And then she thought : " I wonder 
what the wife is like, and why she does not 
come in ! " 

She felt a certain odd sensation about her 
throat, she scarcely knew why. If not the 
remains of her faintness, it was presumably be- 
cause Leslie Crawford, the chemist, was less than 
loving to his child. It could not be for wounded 
pride because his wife did not think it necessary 
to pay her the attention of coming into the 
room to see her. That there was a wife at all 
had come upon her with a feeling of surprise 
that was not all pleasure. Though the most 
natural thing in the world, somehow her 
imagination had not blocked out the figure of a 
* sacti,' or female energy of the god to whom 
she had given the form and features of Leslie 
Crawford. Of course it could make no kind of 
difference to her whether the man was married 
or single ;— but the mind is so odd ! When 
you have believed things to be in one way, it 
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creates such a feeling of confasion, almost of 
disappointment, to find ihem set in another ! 
And it does not do somehow, for unmarried 
women to make their ideals out of other women's 
husbands. Wives do not like to see too much 
admiration bestowed on their legal possessors ; 
and such a mother as Mrs. Crawford would be 
the last person in the world to encourage super- 
fluous affection, even for her son. 

Without question the discovery of the wife 
was an unwelcome matter to poor Perdita, 
headlong, impulsive, idealizing, affectionate as 
she was; and it took all her power of self- 
control to choke down that rising lump in her 
throat and accept the idea of this intrusive 
*sacti' as that of a beneficent deity on her 
own account and the worthy pendant of the 
original divinity. 

But now that she was here, and Leslie had 
gone downstairs, this rebel of ours thought she 
might as well make the best of it, and do what 
she could with things as they were. Perhaps 
the wife would come before she left. Mean- 
while she devoted herself to the pleasant task 
of making love to the baby — thereby winning 
not only a gracious acceptance of her devotion 
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from the small tyrant herself, but also a warm 
place in Mrs. Crawford's heart. 

All things however, come to an end at last, 
and Perdita was obliged to go home. But she 
did not pass through the shop. 

" Please tell Mr. Crawford that I am quite 
well, and did not like to disturb him," she said, 
as she shook hands with her hostess. 

And Mrs. Crawford said : " Yes, my dear, 
I will," and liked the girl all the better for her 
consideration and reticence. 

It was odd that tears should stand in Per- 
dita's eyes — those soft, short-sighted hazel eyes 
— as she hurried along the streets; odd that 
she should feel lonely and disappointed, she 
did not know why, and disposed to take a 
gloomy view of all things in life when she 
reached that home which poets tell us is the 
dearest place on earth. To her, home had 
never been specially sweet ; and this evening 
she thought it more than ever melancholy, less 
than ever satisfying. 

She found poor old Cluff waiting for her 
with that pathetic patience of the powerless 
and needy ; while the charwoman was maunder- 
ing over stories of young maidens decoyed and 
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made away with in the heart of that terrible 
city, as she dropped her snuff over the plates 
and visited the gin-bottle at intervals. 

The home-coming of the truant then was 
hailed with the acclamation of relief from 
anxiety; and so far was a welcome. But 
though usually so quick and sensitive to kind- 
ness, this evening she felt as if her heart was 
that typical stony ground whereon it is useless 
to scatter good seeds of any kind. 

She apologized with extraordinary earnest- 
ness for her ill-breeding in keeping her ancient 
governess waiting so long for the miserable 
meal called by courtesy their dinner-tea; but 
she did not say what had detained her; and 
Cluff did not ask. Poor old Cluff had delicate 
fingers and dreaded hot coals with the fear 
that comes from experience. She thought it 
best that Perdita should fight out her own life 
without implicating others who would only 
have to suffer let what would happen. Where- 
fore she asked no questions, but accepted the 
girFs apologies ias eminently satisfactory — quite 
as satisfactory as the fullest explanation would 
have been. 

So the evening passed rather more silently 
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than usual; and Cluff pondered, while Perdita 
tried to reason down her nameless sadness and 
to account for it to herself by the strange sen* 
sation of fainting, and the lassitude left on her 
in consequence. 

And she made herself believe too, that she' 
did not tell Cluff where she had been, nor what 
had happened to her, simply not to make her 
uneasy for the one part and to save herself 
from unnecessary watching for the other. Poor 
old Cluff was such a good creature — she might 
think it right to send a letter to mother at 
Trouville ; ^nd then mother would worry about: 
her (Perdita's) going to the office and perhaps 
make her throw up her appointment. So that, 
on the whole, keeping a calm sough was the 
best wisdom, said Perdita to herself; and she 
was not deceitful because she did not tell. It 
was such a trifling matter indeed, there was- 
scarcely anything to tell. How many people 
faint 1 What was the use of making a fuss 
abo:ut such an ordinary accident ? It would be- 
silly and missy, said Perdita; and she hated, 
being ^illy and missy. 

A train of reasoning which answered all 
purposes required and satisfied everybody. 
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CHAPTER IL 



HER NEW FRIENDS. 



Feverish and excited Perdita had but little 
sleep that night. In spite of her republicanism 
she was' sorry that the man who had once saved 
her life and who seemed so specially delightful 
to her should turn out to be only a chemist. 
Of course it made no difference to her ; but it 
did with her family. She could not bring the 
Crawfords home to mother and the girls as 
else she would have been so glad to have done ! 
What a pity it was — and what a wonderful 
man he seemed to be — for a chemist ! — and how 
sweet Mrs. Crawford was ; but where was the 
wife ? And in thinking of the wife she grew 
somehow less feverish than before, cooling 
down into the showers which succeed the 
heats ; till at last, weeping for no reason what- 
soever, she fell asleep. 
VOL. n. c 
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But only to dream of Leslie Crawford with 
his handsome face and quiet ways ; of his 
mother, so still and gentle and Quaker-like ; of 
the dark-eyed child ; and of that shadowy wife 
whose features she could not make out, hut who 
was somehow mixed up with the idea of the 
angel with the flaming sword harring the way 
to the Garden of Eden. And then she woke 
with a start and found that it was hroad day- 
light and time to get up. 

" Chemist or not, he is a very good, clever 
man ; and his mother is delightful — how kind 
and sweet she is ! I dares^^y the wife is just as 
nice too; and the little one is exactly like a 
lady's child, with its dear little French-looking 
face and head and its pretty quaint costume. 
And I shall go and see them very often; and 
I don't mind if they are tradespeople and live 
over a shop ! " 

These were Perdita's waking thoughts when 
she had done with dreams and had come back 
to realities. Then she went on thinking to her- 
self as clearly as if a voice were speaking to 
her. 

" As he is married there can be no forward- 
ness in my going, and my motives cannot be 
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mistaken. For though he is a chemist, and 
of course any silliness on my part would be out 
of the question, still, people are so apt to say 
ill-natured things of girls ; and they might, 
even of me ! I hope I shall like his wife as 
well as I like his mother. Though they are 
tradespeople they are better than half the 
gentlefolks we know ; and then a chemist is not 
like a tailor or a shoemaker. A chemist must 
be a man of education and is next thing to a 
doctor. And a doctor, of course, is any one's 
•equal. Mother would not like it, I daresay ; 
but I shall go again, because I ought. And 
I hope I have made real friends. I am sure 
they are good people. They are both so kind 
and quiet and without any finery or nonsense 
about them ! " 

As a further argument, inciting and per- 
43uading her to do that which she had already 
determined on doing, it was only good manners, 
■she said, to call on Mrs. Crawford and thank 
her for her kindness. Even mother would 
allow that ! she thought, as she sat brushing 
her magnificent hair with more than ordinary 
vigour. For though she was what Eva had 
once called, with more force than elegance, " an 
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untidy toad," she was delicately clean ; and 
though her hair was put up anyhow, her careful 
combings and brushings kept it as soft and 
fresh as newly spun silk. 

" If I do not go very soon — next Sunday say 
— it will seem as if I were too proud because 
I am what is called a lady and they are shop- 
keepers. And I should be so sorry if they 
thought that of me ! It would not be true ; 
and how shameful if it were true ! I could not 
bear that they should think so meanly of me 
as this. So I will go next Sunday ; and how 
glad I shall be to see that dear woman and 
that sweet little thing again ! " 

All of which unspoken reasoning proved 
simply this — that honest Perdita was a daugh- 
ter of Eve like any one else, and could, on 
occasions, deceive herself. 

When Sunday came, Perdita, almost for the 
first time in her life, was anxious to look nice, 
and to have everything in order. Fresh trim- 
mings everywhere and the addition of sundry 
little ornaments, hitherto looked on as super- 
fluous naughtiness and the signs of a feeble 
intellect, made her really pretty enough to be 
her mother's daughter. And even she herself 
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knew that she looked well ; and took pleasure 
in that knowledge ; as she prepared to set out 
for her visit to the chemist and his mother. 
Without vanity as she was, she could not but 
be conscious of something morfe agreeable than 
was usual in her appearance as she stood before 
Thomasina's pier-glass. It was a wholly new 
thing that she should look at herself full-length 
at all ; and she felt secretly ashamed, as if it 
were more than half wrong and something that 
brushed the skirts of modesty. 

But she wanted to make a good impression 
on Mrs. Crawford, she said to herself by way 
of excuse. She saw how perfectly well-ordered 
everything was in her house and how de- 
liciously fresh she and the child were ; and she 
should be so sorry if she herself, a lady by 
birth, should fall below the standard set by a 
shopkeeper's mother! It was only that kind 
of honourable pride, part personal and part 
generic, which belonged to her by place and 
inheritance. And Mrs. Crawford herself, with 
all her simplicity, would be the first to under- 
atand it. It was not that silly vanity which 
makes women prank themselves out like so 
many dolls for show. It was not a trap for 
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admiration ; it was only a mark of courtesy to 
others and of respect for herself — and for her 
mother ; she being in her absence that mother's 
representative. 

And this last argument, coming into her 
mind as it did like a flash of light, pleased her 
more than all the rest because more conclusive 
than all the rest — giving the sanction of filial 
duty to her desire to stand well with Mrs. 
Crawford, the mother of the chemist in High 
Street. 

Her visit was so far successful in that she 
found Mrs. Crawford at home ; but there was 
no sign of Leslie and none of his wife. She 
sat with her new friend for some time, and the 
two talked of the few things common to women 
of such different ages and disconnected spheres. 
One of these things was Perdita herself, her 
parentage and family, and how it came about 
that she was alone in London during the sum- 
mer — that migratory season when every one 
with a soul to be saved is among the mountains^ 
or at the seaside ; and who was with her as- 
companion and caretaker ? 

For to be bom in the velvet and the purple is- 
all very well, but velvet may be stained and 
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smirched like common calico ; and for her own 
part Mrs. Crawford did not care to encourage 
the visits of a young lady of unquestionable 
genealogy and doubtful conduct — nor yet of 
any one whose personal propriety was unassail- 
able but whose family inheritance was one of 
dishonour. 

But Perdita's biography showed no weak 
places. Herself and her family were equally 
respectable ; and if there were skeletons in the 
home cupboard she was evidently ignorant of 
them. She said in her candid foolish way that 
they were not rich and that mother was often 
hard put to it for money ; and she showed these 
dry bones of comparative impecuniosity so 
openly that it was plain she would have dangled 
the cord had there been an ancestral murderer, 
and would have confessed the keys of the 
genealogical burglar. 

And being thus straitened, she went on to 
say, she, the middle girl, thought she ought to 
do something to lighten the home burden and 
help the general income. This was her manifest 
duty ; and yet her sisters were not to blame in 
that they did not follow her example. She said 
this with a generous kind of haste that struck 
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Mrs. Crawford as p/ii evidence of more than it 
showed. Her eldest sister, she said, was her 

« 

mother's right hand and companion and could 
not be spared ; the youngest was too child-like 
to be put to serions work ; and both were too 
beautiful to go out by themselves. 

" Mother never allows them to go anywhere 
alone, except in the common garden," she said, 
^' Indeed it would be impossible for them to go 
about as I do. They are very beautiful and 
every one notices them so much ! It could not 
be ! " 

" Then your mother does not object to your 
going about the streets by yourself?" asked 
Mrs. Crawford with frank surprise. 

She was not a lady, and did not understand 
that kind of maternal love which is apportioned 
by the measure of good looks. 

" No, I am different," answered Perdita 
simply. " Mother knows that no one would 
look at me twice ; and we make such a large 
party when we are all together. But," she 
added ingenuously, honesty forcing her to con- 
fess the exact truth : " I must tell you that she 
does not like my working. It was only through 
the influence of Mr. Brocklebank, a rich friend 
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of ours who likes Thomasina and for whom 
mother has a great respect, that I got leave at 
all. He backed me up ; and then mother gave 

way." 

" I think you are right to do something for 
yourself if money is scarce, seeing that you 
have your mother's consent," said Mrs. Craw- 
ford, after a short pause. " It would have been 
wrong else." 

"Would it?" asked Perdita eagerly, the 
colour coming into her face. "Do you think 
filial obedience the highest virtue of all, and 
that one's own conscience goes for nothing? 
Should children give up what seems to them 
absolutely right and necessary — the best things 
in life — if their parents hold diiferent opinions?" 

"In most cases, yes," answered Mrs. Craw- 
ford. " There are very few instances indeed in 
which filial disobedience is justified." 

" But what do you make of conscience ? " 
asked Perdita. " How many of the early saints 
and martyrs who helped to plant the Church of 
Christ were what would now be called disobe- 
dient children and undutiful wives ! " 

" That is quite another thing," said Mrs. 
Crawford with true feminine reasoning. " You 
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cannot compare those holy women, upheld hj 
the power of the Holy Spirit as they were, with 
your pert little creatures of modern times^ 
whose only ambition is to escape from all con- 
trol and to lead the lives of young men rather 
than of young women. I am not of the new 
school, my dear young lady! I do not hold 
with the emancipation of Avoman, anyhow. I 
do not believe in her rights and I respect only 
her duties." 

" But the right to work is also a duty if we 
look at things properly," said Perdita. " We 
would think a labourer's daughter very wrong 
who refused to go out as a servant or a mill- 
hand ; and it is only extending the principle to 
include poor ladies — like myself, for instance." 

" I do not say they should not work, but it 
should be work done at home — either their 
natural home or within the four walls of another 
person's. I do not approve of office life or 
clerkships or anything of that kind. I like 
nothing which takes women into the streets ; 
and I am too old-fashioned to change. All this 
wandering to and fro — all this unrest and ex- 
citement tends to no good, depend upon it ! It 
is a false state of things from first to last 
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and one of the worst signs of a dangerous 
time." 

" Oh ! " said Perdita with a distressed face, 
but lifting up her eyes and looking into Mrs. 
Crawford's honestly. " I am so sorry ! Then 
you will not like me ; for I am in the Post- 
oflSce Savings Bank, and go to the City — to 
St. Paul's Churchyard — every day." 

"I would rather you dusted the drawing- 
room at home and helped the cook to make the 
dinner," said Mrs. Crawford quietly but firmly. 

" But being even a real servant and saving 
mother the cost of a housemaid, would not give 
me forty pounds a year; and I am to have 
forty and in time seventy," said Perdita simply^ 

" No ; but it might save something more 
precious than even seventy pounds will buy," 
returned Mrs. Crawford. 

" What ? " the girl asked earnestly. 

"The love of home and the habit of home- 
staying," answered the chemist's mother. 

" Yes, I know ; but after all, dear Mrs. Craw- 
ford, it is not quite what one goes to school for 
and educates oneself for at home, to make the 
beds and clean the knives, is it now ? " said Per- 
dita, sticking to her point faithfully enough, but 
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all the while in secret dread lest she should 
oflfend the woman whose favour she especially 
wished to gain. 

But how strange it was, she thought, that 
she should always be thus at odds with those 
whose love and sympathy were so essential to 
her happiness! Her mother against her on 
the one side because of Mrs. G-rundy and 
society — ^Mrs. Crawford against her on the 
other because of certain mythical proprieties 
and impracticable conditions — and she so pas- 
sionately convinced in her own strong heart 
that she was right and they were wrong — 
and that Bell Blount in the van of all went 
too far ! 

" Ah, my dear, things are going ill with 
the women of England ! " said Mrs. Crawford. 
" The abandonment of domestic duties, the 
relaxation of parental authority, the want of 
all home discipline and personal restriction, 
are the crying sins of modern society. I should 
like to go back to the time of our grandmothers, 
when women kept at home and minded their 
families instead of spending aU their strength 
in gadding about seeking after pleasure or in 
copying the lives and actions of men. Present 
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ideas seem to make housekeeping the one de- 
grading employment of women and marriage 
and maternity a cross and oppression rather 
than a glory and a duty." 

" I do not think so ; believe me I do not ! " 
said Perdita with earnestness. " But what are 
we to do when we are poor and cannot marry ? 
After all, the kind of work that we want to 
do is only a substitute," she added naively. 

" And a bad one," said Mrs. Crawford. 

" How diflferently you see things ! " cried 
Perdita, thinking of Bell Blount and all her 
contempt for the domestic life of woman. 

" Differently from whom ? — ^yourself or your 
mother ? " asked Mrs. Crawford, not relishing 
the comparison. 

" No, not from us, but from a friend of 
mine — the most advanced of all the Woman's 
Rights women, the most Emancipated of any 
one I know." 

*' Then no fit friend for you, I should say," 
returned Mrs. Crawford. 

" I think she is good and I am sure she is 
sincere ; and she has been very kind to me," 
said Perdita. 
. She was too true and brave to abandon a 
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friend even under pressure ; and the pressure 
of desire to win Mrs. Crawford's regard was 
very great. 

"Who is she, may I ask ?" said Mrs. Crawford. 

" Mrs. Blount — Bell Blount she is generally 
called," answered the girl. 

" Mrs. Blount ? I know Mrs. Blount ! " cried 
Mrs. Crawford, with as much disdain as one 
whose Quaker blood commands self-suppression 
all through could allow herself to show. " She 
lived down in the place where I was born and 
brought up. She is younger than I; but I 
remember her for years." 

"Do you know her? Tell me something 
about her, Mrs. Crawford ! " said Perdita. " I 
only know her from having met her here in 
London. I know nothing of her history." 

" There is not much good to be said of her, 
my dear. She is the daughter of a country 
lawyer ; and she married a clergyman — the 
vicar of the parish where we lived. He is a 
very decent, worthy kind of man ; but she left 
him and her four daughters, about three years 
ago, to take up the questionable position of 
Champion of her Sex. She spends all her 
strength in proselytizing, and is only happy 
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when making speeches on public platforms and 
bringing herself before the world. She is no 
fit friend for you, Miss Winstanley ! I would 
not have allowed my own daughter to have 
known her." 

" I am so sorry ! " said Perdita vaguely. 

"Does your mother visit her?" asked Mrs. 
Crawford. 

" Mother ? Oh no ! " said Perdita, as if she 
had denied that her mother had two heads — 
or, perhaps a juster parallel, that she had ever 
consorted with Satan. " She is not in mother's 
way at all," she added. 

"And are you right to make friends with 
any one whom she does not know and would 
not approve of?" asked the chemist's mother 
gravely. 

As she spoke a sudden rush of consciousness 
sent the blood with strange force into her 
delicate face. Was it not more than likely 
that Mrs. Winstanley would disapprove of her- 
self and her son as friends for this wild, vision- 
ary, erratic daughter of hers ? Proud as she 
evidently was, by Perdita's own showing, would 
tradespeople, however well educated and intrin- 
sically refined, come within the category of the 
socially permitted ? 
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As rapidly as this doubt flashed into her 
mind was the resolve to broach the question 
now to-day before Perdita left the house and 
to tell her that she must not come here again* 
For though Mrs. Crawford was mild and quiet 
to a surpassing degree, she had an immense 
deal of that sturdy, honest, middle-class pride 
which resents patronage and superciliousness 
in equal measure, and neither envies superior 
rank nor brooks contempt for its own con- 
dition. She did not wish to have one of the 
* connecting links' at her house for any per- 
sonal pride there might be in the association; 
and assuredly she did not want to put herself 
in the way of a rebuff from any lady mother 
extant, and to be told that she, honourable and 
blameless as she was in her own sphere, was 
not fit to be the friend of that lady mother's 
daughter. Like to like was best, she thought ; 
and false notes were to be avoided in association 
as well as in music. 

Thought is so much quicker than speech that 
Mrs. Crawford had made out all this in her 
brain while Perdita was saying the first words 
of her answer. 

" Mother does not much care what I do," she 
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said. "If I do not worry and get in her way 
she is quite satisfied. And after all I must 
have some one to speak to ! " she added, with 
a spice of her old tremulous passion. " I can- 
not go on living so entirely alone as I have 
done ! " 

"My dear! how can you he alone? You 
have your family and your family friends," said 
Mrs. Crawford with gentle r^huke. 

" No ; that is just what I have not," answered 
Perdita, who was getting excited. 

" No ? Why ' no,' my child ? " 

" I cannot tell ; you. They do not like me 
and I do not like them. That is all I can say^ 
dear Mrs. Crawford. Mr. Brocklehank is ih& 
only one of all who come to the house who has 
ever hcen good to me ; and he likes me only 
because he is in love with Thomasina." 
. "At least you have one friend among them. 
Perhaps more, if you will think calmly," said 
Mrs. Crawford kindly. 

"No, no more ! I never see any one indeed, 
for I hate what is called society and never go 
out when I am not obliged. I do not dance 
so well as my sisters and I cannot talk to 
young men. They are so silly and say such 
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absurd things; and I am so stupid, I cannot 
answer them back in the same strain ! And 
then they laugh at me ; and I hear afterwards 
that I have been talking politics, or history, or 
something that was considered dreadful. And 
then I am so ugly and awkward that mothei*' 
does not care to take me out ; and I know that 
it makes everything worse for me when I have 
to go. The fact is, Mrs. Crawford dear, I do 
not get on well at home ; and neither mother 
nor the girls care for me ! '' ' ? 

Here poor Perdita's lips began to quiver. 
Yearning for love as she did, the picture of her 
home isolation always broke her down when 
«he contemplated it. 

" I thought so," said Mrs. Crawford. ^* I 
was sure of it ! But whose is the fault, my 
dear ? " 

" Perhaps • mine ! " said Perdita hopelessly. 
" But if it is I do not know it, and cannot help 
it. I try to make them like me, but I cannot; 
I would love both of them so much if they 
would let me! Thomasina is so gentle and 
wise, and little Eva is such a darling when 
she is nice. But Thomasina repels me when 
I want to be good friends with her ; and when 
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Eva is cross, or has nothing eike. to do, shd' 
teases me till I get wild stnd say and do alll 
mjanner of violent, wicked things/ And theti' 
mother is angry with me, Thomasina despises* 
me, Eva is more impertinent thrtn ever^ ' and 
I am broken-hearted ! It is a miserable life 
for me, Mrs. Crawford; and before I haid thid* 
work to do at the Post Office I was ag 
much alone in my own honie as if I had been' 
an Orphan!" ■ 

On which, self-pity conquering both pride 
and her desire to stand well with I^sli^ Craw^ 
ford*s mother; to whom she instinctively felt 
that all passionate display df feeling, dl wtot 
of reticence, would be abhorrent; &hfe gave way 
to her hysterical passion according to her wont 
and burst into an agonizing flood of tears. 

Poor Perdita ! she, like some others af us^ 
had to pull her potind on that uphill way of 
moral discipline ; and the task was both painful 
and difficult. 

Her t4ars, her evident loneliness and want 
of guidance, the spiritual peril in which she! 
was from her association with Bell Blount with** 
out couiiteraction from wholesOtJa^i home in- 
fluences, did what nothing else would have 
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done — conquered Mrs. Crawford's bourgeois 
pride ; overcame her natural repugnance to the 
undisciplined temperament only too evident in 
Perdita; overcame too, her cherished principle 
of filial obedience, and determined her to do 
what she could to save the poor child who had 
come like a lost lamb to the door of her fold. 
She felt as if the girl had been given into her 
hand by the Lord Himself to direct and guide 
aright. Providence works by mysterious waySy 
she thought, and no law is absolute. The 
whole thing looked so like an overruling will 
— so like divine direction! Would she not be 
doing unfaithfully were she to refuse the charge 
that seemed to have been so intentionally given 
her? 

" Poor child ! my poor misguided, uncared-^ 
for girl!" she said pityingly. ** You shall 
not be left. Grod will care for you if you pray 
to Him aright ; and this may be only a trial 
to bring you nearer to Him. Come and see 
me, my dear, as often as you like. You will 
be always welcome to me and I will be as 
much of a mother to you as I can. You shall 
be my daughter till I meet my own again," she 
added, the tears starting to her eyes as she 
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raised them, with patient and pathetic sorrow, 
and cried out to God in her hearts 

" Thank you ! thank you ! " said Perdita, 
lifting up her disordered face, but smiling 
through her tears with that passionate quick- 
ness to feel, that strange mobile power of re- 
ceptivity which made both her danger and her 
charm. "Oh, Mrs. Crawford!" she cried, 
flinging herself on her knees by the elder 
woman's side and holding both her delicate 
hands, which she kissed with almost southern 
fervour; "if you knew what it is to me to 
hear a woman speak to me like this ! — if I 
might feel that I had something like a real 
mother, something like a true, sympathetic 
friend in the world ! " 

" You shall, my child. I will be your friend 
so far as I can — ^your mother, if you like to call 
me so. And I will pray to the Lord that I may 
be of good service to you, and that the charge 
which He has delivered into my hands I may 
fulfil worthily and as He would have me." 

On which the sweet pale face bent down till 
it met that flushed and eager one held up to it 
in such tumultuous passion of grief and hope 
and joy ; and then the two women kissed each 
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other, and the one felt that she had found a 
mother, the other that she had recovered d 
daughter. For the moment both had forgotten 
Leslie and his wife, and what he would think 
of this new adoption into the house where, if 
his mother was mistress, he at least was master^ 

What Mrs. Blount would have called the 
* disturbing element,' if she had not given it 
a harsher name, was brought back to their con- 
sciousness however, by the opening of the front 
door and the sound of a man's feet coming up 
the stairs two steps at a time, according to the 
inanner of the energetic. 

Perdita had just time to get up from her 
knees, brush away the tears from her eyes and 
the hair from her face, and stand up like any 
other rational creature preparing to take leave, 
when Leslie came in. Whether or not he had 
expected to see only his mother he did not say, 
but he glanced eagerly round the room as he 
entered, as if looking for more than the well- 
known face ; and when his eyes fell on Perdita 
he smiled, coloured and tossed back his hair 
with an action expressive of both pleasure and 
relief. But she turned deadly pale, by very 
force, as it were, of contrast. . - 
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It is SO delightful to see one's ideal realized 
in the flesh — though that realization be only a 
chemist and druggist selling nasty compounds 
over the counter and with a wife somewhere 
about the world ! Why should we modems be 
denied the joy that Pygmalion knew? He 
created his supreme delight in marble and we 
make ours out of living man. What the 
hammer and chisel were to him, gratitude and 
imagination were to Perdita; and to each the 
ideal was perfected. 

" Oh, Mr. Crawford ! I was just going,*' she 
said awkwardly, but with a happy laugh for all 
her nervousness. 

Undoubtedly that poor dear sandwich had no 
manners to speak of! There was never any 
one so easily put out of countenance as she ; no 
one whose wits were less diflScult to be sent 
wool-gathering. 

" I am glad that I have come in time to see 
you," he answered smiling. " Are you better ? 
All right again ? No return of the attack ? ** 

"No, none. I am quite well again now, 
thank you," she answered. " I came to show 
myself to your mother and thank her for her 
kindness. I could not come before, because I 
have to go to the oflSce every day." 
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She said all this hurriedly. Had she stopped 
to think, she might have asked herself what 
need was there for this explanation to Leslie 
Crawford ? — who asked for it or expected it ? — 
and why should she give any reason at all for 
being found with his mother ? Was it not 
something in the spirit of qui s excuse s accuse ? 
There was no special reason for telling Mr. 
Leslie Crawford why she was here, unless she 
had something to hide or was afraid he might 
believe something that was not. 

" It was very good and thoughtful of you," 
said Leslie quietly. " Somehow I thought you 
would come to-day." 

"Did you?" answered Perdita in an odd 
tone and with the faintest little shadow of 
reproach in her honest eyes. 

" I was obliged to go out, else I should have 
waited at home for the sake of seeing how you 
were," said Leslie in the most natural manner 
possible. 

Perdita turned to him with a flush on her 
face that was like light. 

" You are very kind," she said with a burst 
of feeling and an exuberance of gratitude some- 
what unnecessary, all things considered. 
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She certainly was terribly excitable ! She 
could not take anything in life with the quiet 
dignity, the^ self-contained composure of her 
class, but boiled over on the smallest provoca- 
tion and spent as much moral energy over a 
mere trifle as others took for the support of a 
catastrophe or the warding off a danger. 

" But," thought Mrs. Crawford, *' this is just 
where I shall be useful to her. She is too 
hysterical, too excitable as she is. I must do 
what I can to quiet and control her ; and when 
she has got the grace of self-restraint she will 
be a fine creature. She i& lost now by very 
excess ; but she will be all right when she is 
toned down. And I trust I may be permitted 
to be made the instrument of her salvation." 

Soon after this Perdita went away and 
Leslie said that he would walk home with her. 
If only Mrs. Winstanley, sitting on the sands 
at Trouville, could have seen the iniquity at 
this moment being transacted at West Hill 
Gardens! But a merciful fate has limited 
human vision ; and youth makes its account out 
of the restriction. 

They had a very pleasant talk as they went 
slowly along the streets, and one which seemed 
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to bring them closer together than would have 
seemed possible in so short a time, because o^q 
which revealed a great deal of each to tho 
other. Leslie asked Perdita who were hei? 
favourite authors ; and she asked him who were 
his. They did not quite agree in their choice. 
Hers were of a more florid, romantic, im- 
passioned style than his ; his quieter, more 
thoughtful, less excited than hers. To her, 
Byron was the great god of the English Par- 
nassus, such bits of Swinburne as she might 
read seemed to her like a revelation, and Long- 
fellow made her weep when her mood was 
gentle and her state sentimental ; to him 
Wordsworth ranked before any of the three, 
and one page of Pope was better than all that 
has been produced by the best modern lyrists 
and romancists. She had not studied Shakspeare 
with the zeal that he had given, and she did 
not know Homer as well as he. He had had 
the solid groundwork which her education 
wanted ; and she felt the difference keenly — for, 
after all, she was a lady and he was only a 
chemist, and she should have been his superior 
all through. He felt it too, but pleasantly. 
She was so gentle and receptive, so thoroughly 
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vitalized and so evidently desirous to improve, 
that lie foresaw an endless line of pleasure in 
helping her course of reading and, better still, in 
helping the arrangement of her thoughts. He 
could be of use to her ; and, with such a nature 
as his, this was the strongest tie between them 
that could be established. 

" I hope we shall often see you at our house,'' 
then said Leslie, when the time of parting 
came. "The mother will be glad to see you 
at any time, that I can assure you of ; and you 
know that I shall be so too," he added with 
a smile. 

" Thanks, you are very kind ; I shall like to 
go," said Perdita. 

" You will always find us the same," he went 
on to say. " We are constant folks and do not 
change." 

'' Nor do I," she said. 

" No ; you have faithful eyes," he answered. 

And on this Perdita raised them to his, and 
more than had ever leapt out from them when 
she had looked at Mr. Brocklebank flashed like 
a line of light from her to him, and back again. 

What did they say to each other? Who 
knows ! Had each been asked neither could 
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have told ; but whatever it was it was sonie- 
thing that made Perdita blush and quiver, 
while Leslie grew suddenly cold and constrained, 
as, without even shaking hands with her, he 
lifted his soft felt hat and turned abruptly 
away, as his manner was. 

" He might have shaken hands with me. He 
need not have gone off in that sudden way," 
thought Perdita, a little aggrieved. Then a 
flush came into her face and her sensitive mouth 
smiled. " He said my eyes were honest," she 
said, half aloud. " If he thinks that, he must 
like me more than he dislikes me. I am so glad, 
for his mother's sake ; — and for his wife's," was 
her last thought. 

Whereat she ceased to smile, and began in- 
stead to wonder what that wife was like, and 
whether it were probable they would be good 
friends or not. She rather fancied not. 






CHAPTER nL 



THE MOUSE AT PLAY. 



Fbom dead monotonT Perdita's life had now 
suddenly become full of variety, and from 
absolute isolation she found herself in the midst 
of associates whom perhaps it would be pre- 
mature to call her friends. 

First in imj)ortance among the latter came 
the two who represented the opposite poles of 
the feminine magnet — Mrs. Blount and Mrs. 
Crawford. The one stimulated her intellect 
and ministered to that spirit of revolt against 
established usage which was Perdita's chief 
mental danger, though it sprang from her best 
quality — her love of truth ; the other appealed 
to all those home affections, that depth of love 
and sense of duty, those shy sweet instincts 
lying at the root of womanly tenderness which 
were the ruling characteristics of her moral 
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nature and the direct antitheses of Bell Blount's 
unsexed doctrines. Both together kept her in 
a state of moral counterpoise and mental activity 
which prevented excess in any one direction, as 
well as unwholesome brooding over the short- 
comings of her life. 

Then there were h6r fellow-clerks of whom to 
take present stock for future choice ; and there 
was Mr. Brocklebank who every now and then 
wrote to his protegee from Armour Court, <fe-i 
siring to be informed of her present health and 
{Rendition — or who came upon her Suddenly; 
without a word of warning, to see for himself 
how she was progressing in that task of bread*^ 
winning whereof he always claimed the merit 
of having set the oven. 

And last of all there was Leslie Crawford' 
to idealize as the embodiment of all manly virtue^ 
and to listen to as the mouthpiece of all mahly 
wisdom ; and it must be confessed, to wondier 
at more and more that a man so cultivated^ 
so refined, so thoughtful, should be only a 
chemist and not a gentleman ! - 

It was a new existence altogether; and the 
girl showed by her looks and bearing how much 
better she throve in the richer ordering of 
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Human interests than she had done nnder her 
former pinched and starved conditions. Her 
sensitive fece was fast losing that half-sullen 
sadness which had clouded the natural sunshine 
of its youth. Rounder in outline, fairer in 
colour, slnoother in texture, it was readier now 
to break into smiles than to flame into wrath or 
quiver down into tears. Her manners were less 
awkward because she had no fear of rebuke ; 
ancl she was becoming graceful in proportion to 
her sense of ease and absence of dread. She, 
who had been such a Puritan too in the way of 
ribbons and bibbons — so simple in fashion, so 
quakerish in colour — she was now actually 
touching the fringes of coquetry in adventitious 
decorations, and paid almost as much attention 
to her appearance as would have satisfied her 
mother. In consequence of all which, the girl, 
who had been the family cross- because of her 
comparative plainness and ungainliness, was 
" commencing to become quite a pretty creature," 
as Mr. Brocklebank said to his sister Clarissa — 
straightening his back and stroking his chin 
with the self-complacency of a man who has 
turned out a satisfactory job from poor materials, 
and scored a success where others had marked a 
failure. ^r 
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Every one saw the change, and all rejoiced 
in it, save Bell Blount; and she feared that 
it might be the sign of future unsoundness, 
which, if not checked, would spoil all. On 
the other hand, Connie Tracy was glad, and 
sowed artful seeds of encouragement by whis?- 
pered flatteries and short hymns of praise when 
Bell Blount was out of hearing. This potential 
coquetry, this dawning vanity was the little- 
cloud which she trusted would soon obscure ^e 
whole sky, and blot out that bit of dangeroua 
blue in her * husband's ' affection for the new 
comer. For the one standing fear of the mousey- 
faced little woman, whom the Champion of her 
Sex called her * wife,' sprang from that kind 
of jealousy which belongs to those whose status 
rests on the caprice or fidelity of another — not 
bound. Connie Tracy was as much Bell Blount's 
creature as if she had been a man's mistress to* 
be discarded, without a pension, at pleasure and. 
for sake of a new face. Bound to serve and 
to obey — to take no other * friend' from among, 
her own sex, and to abjure the love of man as.; 
an unspeakable crime against herself, her vows^ 
the Cause and her woman-' husband ' — giving 
body and soul for maintenance in the present,. 
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and the hope of a permanent provision in the 
future — ^in what was her position different from 
that of any other woman whose temporary wife- 
hood rests on nothing more solid than fancy, 
to he dissolved for nothing more serious than 
satiety ? 

She knew this well enough ; for she was no 
fool if less than wise ; and writhed under the 
chains which she had made believe to hug; 
wherefore, while appearing to welcome Perdita 
as a sweet friend common to herself and her 
owner, she secretly dreaded her as a rival and 
possible supplanter, and hailed the first indi- 
cations of a personal coquetry which meant the 
admiration of men rather than the approbation 
of women ; thinking that herein she might find 
the lever which would enable her to lift this 
dangerous third out of her path. 

Her jealous fear however, had a respite ; for 

Mrs. Blount was suddenly called to a certain 

provincial capital, where she was wanted to aid 

in stirring up the local womanhood to a right 

sense of their position. The fuglemen of that 

ungazetted Society of Shrieking Sisterhood, of 

which the vic8i,r's wife was such an important 

member, bade her do her best to convince those 
VOL. n. • ^ 
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down-trodden creatures, who had not yet been 
brought to a knowledge of their misery, that 
they were the slaves and victims of that hard- 
handed tyrant Man, and that their first duty lay 
in revolt — their only hope of salvation in 
emancipating themselves without delay from the 
duties, the modesties and the restrictions of 
their sex. But though absent in body. Bell was 
ever present in spirit, and no day passed 
without a long letter to Perdita, wherein it 
would have been hard to say which was the 
more extraordinary — the warmth of her expres- 
sions of affection for the girl herself, or the 
fierceness of her ceaseless denunciations against 
men, marriage and maternity. 

They were . letters which made Perdita's 
cheeks bum, she scarcely knew why ; but cer- 
tainly with more pain than pleasure. Yet, 
affectionate and craving for love as she was, it 
might have seemed as if Bell Blount's ardent 
protestations would have satisfied her heart and 
given her new life- Because they did not, she 
reproached herself with ingratitude, and won- 
dered at her own want of responsiveness. Why 
could she not frankly return the friendship so 
frankly offered? She could not answer her 
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own question. All that she could make out 
about herself was that she was in a strange 
halting state of feeling altogether. Half 
attracted and half repelled — fascinated by the 
woman's mental power and revolted by some- 
thing too vague to name yet too real to ignore 
— Bell Blount was to her one of those living 
enigmas the true value of which we cannot 
determine — one of those sphinxes which are beast 
and human in one, divine for the one part and 
Satanic for the other. 

The same odd restriction of interest followed 
her to the office; and among the crowd of 
fellow-clerks working in the big room, where 
«he too had her place, not one attracted her 
magnetically at first sight and only one drew 
her with the silver cord of liking on further 
acquaintance. 

She was evidently in an abnormal state of 
mind altogether — standing in that cautious, 
hesitating, unsatisfied way of one who is wait- 
ing for the right thing to turn up and is 
afraid of patchwork and previous possession. 
For few young people are eclectic to the extent 
of making friends and finding good in dif- 
ferences; and the more loyal the nature the 
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less catholic, in those years which come before 
experience and its growth — tolerance. As the 
tap-root of Perdita's character was loyalty to 
her convictions, it was scarcely to bos expected 
that she could find their own value in things 
which went contrary to her sense of right. 

And the girls at the office went contrary to 
her sense of right and disappointed her all 
through. 

She had expected to find in them the same 
political principle and high-strung earnestness 
which she herself carried into her work — ^the 
same proud consciousness of participating in 
the conduct of the Imperial Government which 
made her routine business letters and dry rows 
of figures essentially poems : — and she found 
instead the dullest indifference to the whole 
thing, save as the bank whence they might 
draw so much per annum. Neither heroines 
nor martyrs were they, but just a congregation 
of commonplace young women whose family 
finances were scanty, and who preferred em- 
ployment that took them away from home and 
into society, to that which would have kept 
them within four walls and in the bosom of 
their family. 
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They were of all kinds ; -but no kind after 
the pattern of Perdita. There were quick girls 
who worked with the due amount of conscien- 
tiousness, but placidly and without a trace of 
political enthusiasm — fast girls who looked on 
the serious part of the business as a horrid bore 
and the rest as a good joke, valuable for the 
street flirtations and risky adventures which it 
included — ^noisy girls who chattered — silly girls 
who giggled — rude ones who stared and made 
remarks in audible whispers which reached the 
ears of those discussed and satirized — and 
sensible girls who did none of these things ; 
there were minxes whose pertness was irrepres- 
sible — dolts whose stupidity was impenetrable 
and whose appointment was the standing 
marvel of the corps — ^beauties whose pretty 
faces were as camels laden with sins, and who 
were suspected and girded at, watched and 
vilified— -and there were bright, intelligent 
womanly creatures, fit for something far better 
than this dull office-work, and whose career as 
clerks under Grovernment was the world's loss, 
inasmuch as, had they been wives and mothers, 
it would have been the world's gain. 

But among them all, good and bad alike, 
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Perdita found the one same prosaic unconcern 
to the Imperial importance of their doings* 
Not the faintest trace of sentiment, enthusiasm^ 
or patriotism illumined their path with ambition 
or fortified it by principle. Their work was 
undertaken simply because of the pressure of 
poverty and for the sake of a salary; and 
Perdita's magnificent way of looking on hers as 
a political function seemed to them one of the 
funniest things imaginable, and exposed her to 
unending ridicule. It was gravely debated 
among some whether she were to be dreaded as 
insane or pitied for imbecility, laughed at for 
folly or despised for affectation. Any way she 
was to be held as outside the circle and not to 
be brought near to that esoteric body which 
always exists in a community. She might be 
* drawn' for sport, but by no means sheltered 
against assault cunningly perpetrated ; and she 
was never to be treated as other than the jester 
of the office, good to create laughter when other 
jokes and jokers failed. 

This want of high-mindedness among her 
fellow clerks and the ridicule poured on her 
own ideas were Perdita's first disappointments 
in hpr new career ; and only those fatally sin- 
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cere souls who believe in the absolute purity of 
motives, and that actions are founded on prin- 
ciples not expediency, know the pain of the fall 
when their waxen wings of faith melt under the 
cruel fire of proof. 

There was one girl however, a certain Mary 
Chesterton, who was better than all this and 
who, if not quite up to Perdita's romantic 
height, was far beyond the average. They 
were so far on the same plane as enabled them 
to understand each other's thoughts if those 
thoughts did not always run parallel ; for 
though Mary did not carry into her writing 
and ciphering at the Post-office Savings Bank 
the same exaltation as did poor Perdita, yet she 
did her duty with the sense that it was duty, 
and she was faithful and exact, modest, pure- 
minded and sincere. 

She was the daughter of a barrister with 
fewer briefs than olive branches and more lia- 
bilities than assets. Consequently the girls of 
the family had to turn out into the world all 
the same as the boys, to do what they could to 
bring grist to the family mill. Mary had 
chosen the Post-office Savings Bank ; one sister 
was a governess; another a hospital nurse; a 
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third worked at art-embroidery; and a fourth 
kept at home and helped the mother with the 
housekeeping and the younger children. Each 
did something ; but the unity of the family was 
not broken for all this divergence of employ- 
ments and the girls were in no wise tainted 
with masculinity or strong-mindedness. They 
were just a family of women who worked 
quietly and well without blare of trumpets or 
cackle of publicity. And they found that 
good work had its reward, whether it be done 
by a man or by a woman ; and that when 
woman's work fails or is underpaid it is because 
it is inferior and not because the sex is op- 
pressed. 

Her friendship with Mary Chesterton was 
one of the pleasant passages in Perdita's present 
life; but it went no deeper than pleasantness. 
It was refreshing and unexciting ; and nothing 
more. For it would have been folly, even in an 
enthusiast, to have made a poetic ideal out of 
one who was only a very nice dear good girl 
incapable of either the heights or the hollows 
of morality, and whose greatest merit would 
have been in her docility as a wife, her devo- 
tion as a mother and the faithful care that she 
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would have taken of her husband's property, his 
children and his name. And of what use to 
spend that wealth of passionate love, which had 
been one of Perdita's two-edged cradle gifts, on 
a girl all of whose affection went to her own 
family and who had nothing but a very mild 
measure of interest to give to a friend ? The 
*' waste ' would have been too great and too 
evident even for Perdita, who yet was not clever 
at calculating moral interest ; wherefore, instead 
of her alter ego^ furiously beloved and idealized 
out of all likeness to her real self, as might 
well have been, Mary remained only a very 
charming acquaintance, bringing no dreams 
and causing no heartaches ; and things were all 
the more wholesome because of this absence of 
excess. 

Mrs. Crawford was Perdita's dearest friend 
at this time ; and her weekly visit to the rooms 
above the shop was as the flower of her 
days. Theories of life might not square and 
temperaments might not match, but all the 
same the two, so dissimilar in age and cha- 
racter, loved each other tenderly. The mild 
well-disciplined woman pitied the aberrations of 
this rich and vigorous nature so profoundly as 
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to toucli the proverbial kinship— yielding to 
love because yearning to save ; and Perdita had 
an almost filial reverence for one whose views 
might be cramped but whose heart was so 
good ! — ^whose nature was so sweet ! 

Perhaps the two loved each other because of 
the very differences which at first sight seemed 
so disturbing. Perdita's passionate eagerness 
stirred the Quaker blood with a sense of growth 
and life and exuberance and power ; while 
Mrs. Crawford's modesty and reserve, her quiet 
home-staying and essentially feminine life, her 
moral refinement and gentle piety, came like 
the touch of a cool hand to one burning with 
fever. 

If only she were not quite so narrow! Per- 
dita used to think with regret ; if she would 
but allow that women had some kind of rights 
in life, some claim to their own individuality 
and were not so entirely the subject class, so 
completely cut off from all the power and 
privileges granted to men! But though she 
thought this often enough, she seldom uttered 
even so much as a mild regret that her mother- 
friend was not more as she was herself. 

Yet kind and sweet as Mrs. Crawford was to 
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her — ^how mucli kinder and more sympathetic 
than her own mother! — there was always the 
same object before her as before the real mother, 
namely, that she, Perdita, being all wrong as 
she was, must be pulled and patted into some- 
thing quite different from what she was before 
she could be pronounced on favourably or held 
to be satisfactory. Eeally something ought to 
be made of her before she was done with ! If 
she had to be lost it would not be for want of 
hands trying to save her ! Here stood her well- 
mannered mother preaching ladylike texts out 
of the Institutes of Fashion, doing her best to 
impress this unconvinceable rebel with the need 
of conformity to the laws of drawing-room 
religion ;— there was Bell Blount flourishing the 
new charter of Woman's Liberties before her 
dazzled eyes, while urging her to forget the 
restrictions of her sex and the modesties of her 
age ; — and here again was gentle Mrs. Crawford 
counselling reticence, restraint, the suppression 
of all personal freedom, the abnegation of all 
the fervid instincts of her youth, the excision of 
all the activities which her temperament de- 
manded — ^the three agreeing only in one thing, 
that she was fearfully in need of guidance and 
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improvement, and that this was the path she 
must be made to take, this the code she must be 
induced to accept. And all the while that wilful 
rebel accepted none of the three methods, but 
reasoned out the laws of life for herself, as 
every strong soul must. 

Though Perdita saw a good deal of the 
chemist and his mother, she knew no more of 
the absent wife than she did at first. Being 
absent and not talked about the natural con- 
clusion was that she was dead. Leslie never 
alluded to her in even the most distant way, 
and Mrs. Crawford only rarely spoke of her as 
" My poor dear daughter " — " my poor precious 
darling" — plaintively. Once she showed Per- 
dita the photograph of a very pretty silly- 
looking made-up young person, with large 
painted-looking eyes, hands clasped after the 
manner of the ' intense,' far more hair piled up 
on her head and floating about her shoulders 
than ever grew on one scalp and a general 
appearance of gewgaw, affectation and bedizen- 
ment which was neither graceful nor ladylike. 

This picture made Perdita grow hot and cold 
in rapid alternation. This the portrait of 
Leslie Crawford's wife ? — this the girl whom 
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his delicate mother called so lovingly her " poor 
dear child," her " precious " and her " darling " ? 
It was as unlike the natural wife of Leslie 
Crawford as if the pretty creature had been 
a Circassian odalisque or a Zanzibar negress ! 

" This was after she became artistic," said 
Mrs. Crawford with quaint regret. " She had 
her year in France ; and when she came home 
she fell in with some South Kensington girls 
who persuaded her to adopt their style. It is 
not after my taste, but I did not interfere. I 
left that to Leslie. Poor darling ! — poor sweet 
Jessie ! " 

The photograph and this little explanation, if 
indeed it might be called so — these rarely-made 
plaintive allusions of Mrs. Crawford and her 
unmistakable tone of sadness when she spoke 
of anything whatever connected with this ab- 
sent wife and daughter — were all the indica- 
tions given of her lost existence. Where she 
died, or how, or when, or if she were dead 
at all, or where she was if alive, was never 
mentioned. She had been and was not; and 
Perdita was too sensitive to inquire into family 
histories not spontaneously oflFered. A mystery 
evidently hung about this made-up, artificial- 



\ 
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looking young person — a mystery and a sorrow ; 
but of the nature of either not the smallest 
hint was given by husband or mother. That 
the latter regretted the girl's absence and 
lamented some misfortune was plain; but the 
former showed no more of what he sujBfered 
than the closed coffin shows the features of the 
dead within. Only one thing was plain — ^he 
had suffered. 

If he never spoke of his wife he took but 
little notice of his child. It might have been 
a foundling and not his at all for the strange 
indifference with which he treated it. Perhaps 
he was not fond of children. — all men are not, 
thought Perdita, unconsciously excusing him 
for what in any one else she would have con- 
sidered a grave blot on his character. But then 
Leslie was "so good," and when one person 
thinks another good, blots somehow disappear 
and faults are not allowed to count. 

Again, his manner to Mrs. Crawford was 
scarcely that of a very loving son. It was 
more courteous than tender, more respectful 
than affectionate. He seemed as if anxious 
to do what was right rather than acting from 
spontaneous impulse — as if he wished to make 
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up to her for some loss rather than offering 
himseK and his care by the force of filial 
tenderness. The difference was very faint and 
subtle, but there it was; and though Perdita 
had not the key she could not deny the enigma. 
As to herself she and the chemist were on 
pleasant but not what might be called familiar 
terms. A great deal of literary and ethical 
discussion took place between them, wherein 
she was always ardent, direct, narrow because 
intense, and with that wonderful conviction 
of absolutes so characteristic of sincere faith; 
while he was wider, calmer, as sure of certain 
principles but able to perceive difficulties even 
in the way of that divine justitia which ought 
to be done — and sometimes must not ! They 
had many a friendly war together, wherein 
the girl held her own with what, considering 
all things, was strange pertinacity — a per- 
tinacity which made Leslie himself wonder. But 
that was just the difficulty of her character — 
the contradiction over which so many stumbled. 
So plastic, so sensitive and loving and easily 
moved as she was by temperament, who would 
have expected such an unconvinceable kind of 
mental core — such an absolute necessity of 
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working out all the problems of life by herself 
— such an inability to learn other than by 
self-taught experience? However, there it 
was; and she and Leslie fought over political 
questions and the comparative claims of authors^ 
and whether truth was at all times the one 
absolute virtue or might be deposed in favour 
of some other more paramount at the moment 
after the manner of their kind ; and the only 
conclusion to which they mutually came was 
that he thought her the finest-hearted, noblest- 
minded girl he had ever met, but terribly in 
want of firm, judicious, manly guidance; and 
she thought him the finest-hearted, noblest- 
minded man she had ever met, but — how much 
grander he would have been if he had been 
happier, and what a pity it was that he had that 
trouble, whatever it might be, about his wife ! 
He would have been so much better if he had 
been happily married ! 

And then, as so often before, she wondered 
what the mystery was and whether the wife 
were alive or dead. At first she thought for 
certain that she was dead; but now — no, she 
did not think she was dead. She would have 
been hard put to it to give a reason for this 
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thought — if he had been a widower he would 
have been different somehow from what he 
was; and yet once or twice lately she had 
begun to waver back to her first belief. 

Certainly not because Leslie was any kinder, 
any more familiar, to her than before ; rather 
the contrary, A certain artificial reserve was 
creeping into his naturally quiet manners; 
when he talked to her he was sometimes almost 
cruel in his sharpness and more than once he 
made the tears come into her eyes. But when 
he saw that he had pained her he made up 
for his hardness by so much sudden sweetness — 
by some word or look so full of tenderness 
and admiration — ^that Perdita was more than 
consoled, and felt as if she would willingly have 
borne the pain twice over for the sake of the 
healing that came after. 

"I do not think he dislikes me," she said 
to herself more than once. " I am not sure, 
but I do not think he does. I hope he does 
not." 

Leslie Crawford certainly did not dislike Per- 
dita. No man who dislikes a woman remembers 
what she has said and done on such and such 

an occasion with such faithful accuracy ; — no 
VOL. n. i- 
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man who dislikes a woman gives himself so 
much trouble to convince her that she is on 
the wrong tack and that he is a better moral 
pilot for her than she is for herself — looks at 
her as Leslie looked at Perdita, as though she 
were the incarnation of all beauty — ^upholds her 
moderately good points as absolute perfection of 
their kind — maintains her undeniable blemishes 
as so perfectly harmonious with the rest of her 
character, she would not be half so charming 
without them : but for the most part refuses 
to admit that they are blemishes at all — ^watches 
her so closely without knowing it — is so keen 
in the anticipation of her wishes, the quick 
reading of her desires — ^listens to her voice 
as if he hears more in it than the mere words 
-—greets her with such irrepressible welcome — 
gives her good-bye with such ostentatious in- 
difference: — No, Leslie Crawford did not dis- 
like Perdita, if the signs which stand as signals 
with others might serve as indications with 
him. 

But what of that? It was perfectly im- 
material, so far as the history of events wentv 
whether he liked her or not. They were as 
far apart as if mountains and seas were between 
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them. Free or bound as he might be, the great 
spectre of conventional status stood like an 
"afreet between them; and though they might 
be the consecrated ' halves ' one of the other, 
the chemist's shop was stronger than nature 
and caste more powerful than sympathy or love. 

But why talk of love ? Of course there wa« 
no question of love. Leslie Crawford was a 
•chemist ; Perdita was a lady ; and if this were 
not barrier enough between them, how about 
the wife? 

All this however, made the girl's portion at 
that banquet of life where hitherto she had 
been such an unfortunate guest, richer and 
more delicious than she had ever anticipated. 
Yet in her heart she felt that she was but the 
mouse at play in the absence of that sleek- 
•skinned creature, with the sharp claws and the 
velvet pads, taking her pleasure abroad; and 
that for every happy hour now she would have 
1;o pay back two of misery in the future. 

But how delightful it was to be free from 
blame and in full liberty of person! How 
bright this waning summer was! — how good 
was Grod, how noble humanity at large! Sh^ 
went to sleep with a smile; she woke in the 
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morning with a song. Never had her youth 
been so full of sunshine, of music, of poetry, 
of delight — never had life been so dear or the 
world so beautiful ! It seemed almost strange 
to her when a child cried in the streets, or a 
miserable-looking woman begged for charity 
and pity for the love of God, How was it 
that they were not all as blessed as she? If 
they were free and knew good sweet people 
and were not tormented by social laws which 
had no meaning or use in them, why were they 
not happy and content ? 

Poor little mouse frisking in the loft while 
the cat is watching the birds on the lawn ! 
Enjoy while you can. It will be time enough 
to go back to fear and distress when your day 
of liberty is over. 

One evening, after she had returned from 
the oflSce and while she was sitting at ^high 
tea ' with poor old CluflF, a tremendous knock 
came to the door, and a resounding ring fol- 
lowed after, in double emphasis of summons. 
The charwoman tumbled up from the depths 
below in the fumbling way of ^ her tribe. She 
had an indistinct idea of burglars, mixed up 
with that of the family suddenly come home 
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and nothing ready for them. But perhaps that 
of the burglars was uppermost, for she opened 
the door on the chain and cautiously stood 
behind the crack, 

" Is Miss Winstanley at home ? '' asked a 
woman's voice, its loud tones softened by its 
caressing accent, 

" I can't say, I'm sure, but I'll go and see," 
said the old woman, hastily shutting the door 
in the inquirer's face. 

"Oh, that stupid old Mrs. Gaily!" cried 
Perdita, who had heard and understood. 
" Why, that is Mrs. Blount ! " 

On which she ran out into the hall, nearly 
upsetting CluflF, who also rose to look ; but she 
did not wait to apologize and in another 
moment she herself had opened the door. 

And positively at that moment, Mrs. Win- 
stanley, sitting in the lengthening shadows on 
the terrace of the Trouville casino, had a sudden 
shiver, and said in a slightly peevish voice : 
" I wonder what that poor child at home is 
doing nowl" 

" You are barricaded as if you were in a 
beleaguered city," said Mrs. Blount with a 
light laugh. "Perhaps you are right. You 
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are so miucli safer from the arcli-eneiny Man. 
But you might be more hospitable to your 
female friends." 

"Mrs. Grally is such a stupid, blundering 
old creature/' answered Perdita with good- 
humoured impatience. " She never knows 
when to let in people and when not. She 
turned away Mr. Brocklebank the other day 
because, she said, she thought he was a tax- 
gatherer; and she let in a man who nearly 
frightened poor Cluff out of her senses, for he 
would not go and insisted on her subscribing 
to something, I do not know exactly what. 
I am so sorry you have been kept standing 
there. Do come in. We are just at tea ; come 
and have some." 

" I have no business here at all, you know," 
said Mrs. Blount with a queer smile. "It is 
the house of Baal to me ; and what would your 
lady mother say if she were to see me here ? 
But I don't mind going over unholy thresholds 
if I can rescue a sweet little deluded votary 
like you." Here she kissed the girl fondly, 
and said : " My darling !" softly below her 
breath. 

"You are so good to me,'* said Perdita, in- 
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▼QfamiaiiKr AyintH^g- frnm lier emlsaoe; bin ber 
heart was foil of gxacdtode ^h* BdTs kmd&^s 
all the saaoie. ^ But do come in and have scnoe 
tea," she p^Kaiied. 

** I win go in, but I will not hare toot tea,'' 
said Mrs. ^Moimt, a little stiffly. ^ Yon cold, 
inflexiUey nmmpressiQiiaUe creatnre ! "^ she 
added, lighilT tapping the gill's bnining 
cheeks. 

"No, no, I am not cold, and Ton will not 
be able to resst a cup of tea when yon see it,** 
said Perdita rather incoherentlv, as she led the 
way to the shabby back-room where she and 
poor old Cluff were in the midst of their not 
too luxnrions * dinner-tea.' 

Mrs. Blonnt looked at the table critieallv. 
She had a man's fall-flaTonred appreciation of 
good living ; and weak tea, stale bread, with 
a hard-roed herring as food and relish both, did 
not smile on her. 

** No, nothing to eat or drink, I am obliged 
to yon," she said drily; "unless you have a 
bottle of Bass ' or a B. and S. And I don't 
think you have, judging by what I see," she 
added, laughing with a certain spice of aiFecta- 
tion. 
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" No, we have neither," said Perdita simply. 
" Shall I get you some ? " 

" By no means. Heavens ! the house would 
explode ! No ; go on with your tea, and do not 
let me disturb you. I will watch you while 
you eat. I only came to ask you to go to a 
lecture to-morrow night at the West Hill Hall. 
It will be small, but important ; mainly com- 
posed of the most advanced among us; the 
speeches will be strong and the speakers good — 
that I can promise ; and I am to take the chair." 

" On what subject ? " asked Perdita. 

" The Degradation of Married Women," said 
Mrs. Blount. 

A little quiver passed over Perdita's face. It 
was the flutter of her soul throwing a shadow 
as it stirred. 

** The evening will be devoted to a considera- 
tion of how best to force the legislature to grant 
us our rights," continued Mrs. Blount. " We 
want enactments which shall ensure us absolute 
possession of our own property, free from the 
control of our husbands and froln all obligation 
to contribute towards the support of the family. 
That is the man's affair, not the woman's. Also 
we want enactments which shall recognize the 
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motlier's absolute and unshared right over the 
children, free from the father's interference — 
and this even in those cases where the man's 
brutality has driven the wife into such a line of 
action as gives him the right of divorce accord- 
ing to the present infamous laws. I shall speak, 
of course ; and you must come and hear me/' 

" Thank you," said Perdita with hesitation. 

She was grateful to her friend Bell for think- 
ing of her, but she had no desire to make one of 
her extreme section. Mrs. Crawford's quiet 
theory of home duties and womanly suppression 
might go too far on one side, but surely this 
rampant revolt went too far on the other ! Still, 
Mrs. Blount was no fool; and every one who 
thinks has a claim to be heard. Besides, she 
Avas kind, though imperative ; and after a little 
hanging back by the one and determination from 
the other, Perdita promised to go to the West 
Hill Hall to-morrow evening to hear what could 
be said in favour of the moral extinction of 
man and the universal supremacy of woman. 
And after this she had to submit to a great deal 
of hugging on the part of Bell Blount, who 
seemed to think she had achieved a victory and 
got even more than the traditional hair. 
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But with a strange feeling of needing a moral 
counterpoise, Perdita wrote a little note to Mrs. 
Crawford, telling her where she was going and 
begging her to go too. She knew that it was 
not much in the dear woman's way to attend 
public meetings of any kind, and that her 
presence at one of this extreme sort was scarcely 
to be looked for. Yet if she would not go, was 
there not Leslie ? and would not he do as well ? 
He was as right-minded as his mother and 
less impatient of discussion or contradiction ; 
and he would be better able to point out the 
fallacies, and more just to the verities, of the 
lecture. Yes, Leslie would do quite as well as 
Mrs. Crawford, if only he would take the hint 
and go. 

And with this hope Perdita went through 
the next day's duties briskly, waiting for the 
evening and Bell Blount's chairwomanship, the 
lecture and that one possible and hoped-for 
unit in the audience. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AT THE HALL. 



Though London was still empty, and no one 
with any social pretensions had returned from 
the moors, the seaside or the Continent, yet 
West Hill Hall was fairly full; and by eight 
o'clock, the advertised hour of the lecture, an 
audience had gathered sufficiently numerous to 
satisfy even the demands of the chairwoman. 
Curiosity to hear what the notorious Bell 
Blount and her bodyguard of Shriekers had to 
say in favour of principles which would make 
woman the essence and man the accident, as 
well as the general idleness and need of amuse- 
ment proper to the summer season, led the 
unconverted Philistines to the place. But the 
bulk of the listeners was, it must be confessed, 
composed of sincere sympathizers, who looked 
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on the cause as the pivot of national morality 
and the touchstone of political righteousness. 

For the most part the men of this extreme 
section were a feeble weedy-looking set — men 
who had given themselves up to the worship of 
women and who evidently went in fear of their 
wives ; and the women were odd and unlikely. 
Yet they were very much in earnest and taught 
their gospel without misgiving or qualification ; 
proving the right of woman to reign over, and 
her capacity to legislate for, the whole com- 
munity, by the utter absence of all that practical 
wisdom which goes by the general term of 
statesmanship. 

Perdita, as some would have said already too 
much emancipated and by no means wanting 
encouragement that way, took her place as one 
of the public in the body of the hall. She had 
no companion with her and saw no one whom 
she knew ; but she was accustomed to loneliness 
and did not feel the awkwardness of going about 
without an escort. 

She had that kind of shyness which is self- 
effacement when unnoticed and is timidity only 
when brought to the front and made con- 
spicuous ; and sitting there in that middle row. 
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one among many, she seemed to herself to be as 
much obscured as if she had put on the cap of 
darkness which allowed her to see and hear all 
.while seen and heard of none. 

As soon as Bell Blount swept on to the plat- 
form at the head of her cohort, her quick eye 
spied out her latest * fancy ' sitting there 
among the general audience. She leaned back- 
ward and spoke to Connie Tracy, telling her to 
go down and bring up Perdita to the platform 
to take her place with the pledged ; and at the 
same time she made a smiling but imperative 
sign to the girl herself, which made the people 
turn round and look, asking each other in 
loud whispers : What is it ? Who is she ? 
Thus, from the most complete and comfortable 
obscuration, Perdita found herself the centre of 
all observers ; and, her quietude and unconcern 
gone, she sat there with crimson cheeks and 
profound embarrassment, half resisting and 
half yielding to the command sent to her from 
above. 

She dreaded going on to the platform and 
she dreaded still more remaining here as a 
target for the curiosity of the room. She was 
half rising, saying ; " Indeed, I would rather 
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not," when Leslie Crawford came Tip to her 
quite quietly, took the seat immediately behind 
her, and said in a matter-of-fact way : 

" I see you are here alone ; allow me to con- 
sider myself your caretaker for the evening. 
Miss Winstanley. I presume you are not going 
on the platform ? " 

" No," said Perdita with a quick sigh of relief; 
" I would rather not go, though Mrs. Blount 
has been kind enough to send for me. Thank 
you very much, Connie, but please give her my 
love and say I would rather stay where I am." 

" As you like, dear, of course, but Bell will be 
put out," said Connie Tracy with a little smile, 
not malicious so much as gratified. 

She was not naturally bad-hearted ; she was 
only in a false as well as a dangerous position, 
and forced to think how best to make it real and 
keep it safe. 

When Mrs. Blount received Perdita's refusal 
her handsome artificially serene feice took on 
itself that kind of satirical smile which is more 
expressive of displeasure than a frown. She 
nodded her head in token of acceptance, always 
smiling in the same made-up way ; but all 
through the meeting she ostentatiously forbore 
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to look at Perdita and her manner expressed re- 
pudiation as plainly as words would have done. 

" Now I have ojffended her," thought Perdita 
to herself with some dismay ; but common sense 
whispered : '^ You did right." 

The business of the meeting began by Bell 
Blount as chairwoman giving a sketch of the 
past proceedings, the present aims and future 
hopes of the Cause. She spoke in a round 
flowing style, wherein was nothing feminine 
save verbal redundancy and the ignoring of 
practical impossibilities. The working part of 
her principles however, was not Bell Blount's 
affair. She was simply the mouthpiece of Truth, 
and left it to others to be the hands — to draw 
out plans which should square with reason and 
find methods of execution which should come 
within the limits of possibility. 

" Fiat justitia ! " she said, pointing her white- 
gloved forefinger to the ceiling of the hall. 
*' Ruat ccelum ! " she added as her final pero- 
ration, spreading out both her hands somewhat 
as if she were swimming. 

Then, amid great applause, she introduced as 
the first speaker a lady from America, with 
three Christian names before a doubled surname, 
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making five in all, and a toilette from Paris that 
would have made the typical duchess envious. 

The lady from America was a practised 
public speaker, and did her business in a work- 
manlike way, with no more agitation, shyness 
or embarrassment than if she had been a man 
to whom being * put up ' was an everyday ex- 
perience. She did not say anything that was 
new nor what had not been repeated ad in- 
finitum ; but what she did say was well said, 
and she had a certain dry humour that took 
immensely with her audience. She told a few 
pithy anecdotes and made a few smart jokes which 
pleasantly enlivened the staple of her discourse. 
And she was not sparing of her epithets nor 
fastidious in her choice of similes when she 
wanted to be incisive and to show her oratorical 
power. She spoke of the opponents of the Cause 
with contemptuous pity — called them ascidians 
and acephala, earthworms and invertebrates, crab^ 
and retrograde, tadpoles and undeveloped ; and 
her hits were allowed to be hard and telling. 
To be sure she had a thin dry metallic voice 
and her intonation was not euphonious ; but she 
never lost her thread; never stopped for a 
word nor entangled herself in a phrase ; never 
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stuttered nor stammered nor went back over the 
ground already quartered, but spoke and spoke 
and spoke with the limpidity and fluidity of a 
torrent. She was the most finished specimen of 
a female public orator to be found; yet the 
general eflfect was not pleasing. There was 
nothing coarse nor masculine nor slangy about 
her; she was supremely well-dressed; yet she 
was not what we mean by womanly and her 
case-hardened self-sufficiency was as ugly as a 
physical deformity. 

She was followed by a pretty, graceful, 
affected little person, who came to the front 
with a sheaf of papers, a note-book and a pencil 
in her small well-gloved hands, as if prepared to 
make an oration at some length. She had a 
sweet face, a weak voice and a strong lisp ; and 
she stood there as if she had really something to 
say and brains to say it with. But she did not 
go very deep into the bowels of the land ; and, 
though she incessantly referred to her notes, to 
all appearance she found little help therefrom. 
Women paid taxes; therefore women should 
have the vote. This was the one nucleus of her 
discourse and she kept tight hold of it; 
meandering round and round about in words 
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of all hues and sizes, but going no farther afield 
in the world of ideas ; always returning to the 
one solitary peg in her possession — women pay 
taxes, therefore they should have the vote. 

But her speech was violently applauded and 
she herself was made much of. She was the 
Venus of the Emancipated Olympus and the 
leaders knew the value of her wavy golden hair 
and large blue eyes, her lovely curved mouth 
and slender figure. They knew also the value 
of her pathetic history as a sufifering angel 
evilly dealt with by an impious husband, with 
dark suggestions of a frightful kind to give 
tragic force and intensity to her story. What 
however was certain was, that she had left her 
home and now supported herself by giving 
lessons in elocution to young clergymen and 
barristers. All the same she said ' wiiz ' for 
* was,' she pronounced * poor ' and ' pore ' in 
identically the same manner, and she carefully 
padded each * s ' with a protecting ' h ' between 
it and the following vowel ; — which was scarcely 
the elocution that an English Talma would have 
endorsed. 

Others beside these came forward and spoke 
more or less closely to the point. One was 
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a woman with close-cropped hair, a Tyrolese 
hat with a cock's feather at the side, a shirt- 
collar and a shirt-front, a waistcoat and a short 
jacket. In everything outward she was like 
a man, save for whiskers — which however she 
jsimnlated in a short kind of cheek-curl ; and for 
moustaches — which were more than indicated. 

Another was a breezy, sesthetic-looking crea- 
ture in a pre-Raphaelite costume of green ; loiig 
and lean as a lizard. She made a rambling 
speech on woman's wrongs, wherein, mother of 
children as she was, she let fall the words : 
" The degradation of maternity." The words 
woke up a murmur of dissent from the body 
of the hall where the Philistines were mainly 
congregated. The fathers and mothers seated 
there took the slight to heart and carried the 
epithet home to their own beloved nurseries. 
One sturdy fishmonger called out an energetic 
" Shame ! " but he was hushed down by the 
majority and recommended to shut up; and 
soon after this the mother who had blasphemed 
nlaternity sat down under the rebuke of a dead 
silence. 

Then came one who offered herself em^ 
phatically as a woman — woman, pure womanly. 
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She said of herself that by nature she was 
the most opposed to publicity that any creature 
could be. Her ideal of life was to live in close 
retirement ; with her books, her art, her music,^ 
her embroidery, her flowers and her birds, as her 
best companions. She shrank from all noise and 
notoriety and would like to glide through the 
world unnoted and unseen ; but she was impelled 
to take public part in these public proceedings, 
because of the righteousness of the Cause and 
the dictates of her own conscience. It was 
against her inclination ; but she must obey her 
heart — she must listen to the voice of her con- 
science. She spoke no nearer to the point 
than this. For the delicate, sensitive, claustral 
creature that she gave herself out to be, she 
talked a good deal of herself and took the public 
into her confidence with greater freedom than 
might have been expected ; and she spoke with 
remarkable fluency. 

After her came a good, heavy, plain-featured 
person who pretended to nothing beyond the 
ordinary run of womanhood, but was just a 
warm-hearted, illogical, uncultivated enthusiast, 
sincerely believing that women were horribly 
ill-treated by men and the laws, and that giving 
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them the vote would put everything to rights. 
She was a woman of large sympathies and 
boundless credulity; singularly happy in her 
own marriage and by reason of that very hap- 
piness wanting to see every one as blessed as 
herself. She was ready to lend a hand to any 
scheme that, as she thought, would promote the 
welfare of the race ; and this was one of them. 
She was the best of the whole set, because the 
most sincere, the most unselfish and the most 
unpretending. 

Save the lady from America who was trained, 
and the pretty creature who had but one idea 
and could not beat up a second, the most notable 
thing about these fair speakers was their 
discursiveness. They gambolled over whofe 
prairies and launched their toy-boats on the 
biggest seas. Wife-beating and bad calico ; 
garotting and the restrictions of trustees; 
woman's inability to add up her account books 
— somehow the fault of man, as that she should 
have to add them up at all was but another 
instance of his tyranny ; the fatniliar laimdress 
with her seven small children and drunken 
husband; the evil of billiard-tables and club 
life ; the exclusion of women from the bar and 
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the bench ; the comparatively high wages 
earned by man and the strike of the Coventry 
watchmakers against the employment of women ; 
the degrading character of all the work which 
they had to do and the ennobling power of all 
that from which they were excluded ; the 
shameful partiality of public schools and the 
right of Grirton girls to university scholarships, 
professorships, tutorships, masterships ; the 
shamefulness of a standing army and the sin 
of tobacco — but here the chairwoman crossed 
her legs, shook her head and smiled with a de- 
precating air as she leaned aslant in her chair 
and spoke to her neighbour behind her hand; 
— these were the chief topics touched on. And 
these topics were for the most part illustrated 
by the most amazing stories of man's tyranny 
and woman's suffering that could be devised — 
stories which beat the Smithfield wife-selHng 
all to nothing and ipade one wonder whether it 
were of England or of Dahomey that they were 
told. But the speakers evidently believed in 
what they said, and the audience in what they 
heard ; and at each successive romance the hall 
echoed with cries of ' Shame ! ' from the excited 
and ' Hear! hear ! ' from the more parliamentary. 
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And as each speaker sat down the applause of 
the sympathizers was deafening, while the 
dissent of the opponents good-naturedly ex- 
pressed itself by silence. 

" Do you really believe all this astounding 
rubbish ? " asked Leslie Crawford of Perdita, 
who had been taking it all in like gospel, with- 
out stopping to sift or dreaming of doubt. 

This contemptuous question came like a cold 
douche on the red-hot fervour of her faith ; and 
cold douches of reason on the fervid belief of 
youth are either blasphemy or torture. 

She raised her large eyes glittering with 
excitement, dark with emotion, and gave a little- 
start of mingled surprise and indignation. 

" Of course ! " she said. " Surely they would 
not dare to say what was not true ! " 

Leslie laughed; and an hour ago Perdita 
would not have believed that Leslie Crawford's 
laugh could have ever sounded to her so im- 
pleasant, or that she could have considered him 
cold, cynical and wilfully blind to truth. 

" I thought you had more discrimination," he 
said a little hardly. '* Quick sympathies and 
generous enthusiasm are all very well in their 
way, but they are perilously apt to lead one into 
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a very quagmire of absurdity unless kept in 
check by the critical faculty. Everything that 
we hear is not true." 

" But unless we know that they are false we 
cannot say that the things we have heard to- 
night are not true," said Perdita. " How can 
we possibly deny what we do not know ? " 

" By general knowledge," said Leslie smiling. 
" If you were told that a man had flown in the 
air from Islington to Kensington, would you 
believe it ? " 

" No, not quite," she said hesitatingly. 

"Not quite! not at all, I trust. Miss Win- 
stanley. With your power of intellect this 
unquestioning kind of faith is the last thing one 
would look for. You owe it to yourself to 
cultivate your judgment and starve your incli- 
nation to believe, superstitiously, without proof 
and against reason." 

Here then was another person who praised 
her intellect and condemned its use — who 
thought that she had been meant by nature to be 
all right, but that somehow she had got pulled 
out of shape and was all wrong, as things were ! 

"It makes everything very difficult," said 
Perdita wearily. "I like to believe that what 
I hear is true." 
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"Old women riding on broomsticks and 
magicians who call up the dead among the 
number? You might as well believe these as 
the stories we have heard to-night. How could 
society hang together if men. were, as these 
emancipated women say, the declared and im- 
placable enemies of the sex ? Do you think that 
husbands, fathers, and brothers, care nothing 
for the happiness of their woman-kind and are 
only solicitous to ill-treat and oppress them, out 
of sheer fiendish brutality ? " 

" Not all ; certainly not all," she answered ; 
"but some men are very very bad to women 
and the poor things do want protection." 

" Women are pretty much the same as men," 
said Leslie with sudden bitterness. " We have 
our vices and they have theirs, just as we 
have our virtues and they have theirs. And if 
their vices are less than ours, their virtues are 
weaker." 

" Oh no ! " said Perdita, a distinct undertone 
of displeasure in her voice. 

Though she admired the strength and great- 
ness of man, she was so far a child of the 
generation as to think it a little monstrous that 
one of them should dare to criticize the weaker, 
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but still the more worthy, sex, as if he were 
criticizing a man or a picture. If not prostrate 
he ought at least to stand bareheaded in the 
presence of women ; not seeing too clearly nor 
scanning too closely. 

" You do not agree with me ? Do you not 
think that a woman's devotion, however ad- 
mirable, is somehow smaller than a man's 
heroism ? Which strikes you as the grander, a 
woman's patience or a man's magnanimity? 
But on the other hand a man's virtue is not 
equal in degree to a woman's purity." 

" If people were as good as they ought to be, 
everything would be right," said Perdita with 
true feminine vagueness, slipping from the 
point and launching into space. 

Leslie smiled. 

"At all events you will not help to make 
things more right by joining this noisy section 
of Emancipationists," he said. " They carry 
things too far. To say that some men are cruel 
and some women have wrongs which should be 
redressed, and are not, is to say that humanity 
is imperfect, society experimental and the reign 
of justice not absolute. But there are graver 
questions which press for settlement before this 
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— the land question, the labour question, per- 
fect freedom of conscience so that no kind of 
speculative opinion should carry with it any 
disabilities whatever — these are more important 
matters than giving women the vote or grant- 
ing them the liberty to plead and the power to 
judge." 

"Not more important than protecting their 
lives and granting them the means of self- 
support," said Perdita loyally. 

He looked at her with undisguised admira- 
tion. 

" You are terribly hard to move ! " he said. 
But though his words taken by themselves 
might almost seem as if he had taxed her with 
a fault, there was no blame — far from it — in his 
voice and manner. 

" I wish I could be more easily moved," said 
Perdita ; " but I cannot. When things seem to 
me right or wrong, I cannot change. And I 
could not pretend to believe or disbelieve^ 
when I do not, to save my life or keep the 
friendship of the person I loved best in the 
world." 

" I see that," said Leslie. " It is a grand 
quality, but one that you must expect to suffer 
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from. Yet how much better it would be if all 
persons were as sincere as yon — all as faithful 
to the truth as they see it ! There is no quality 
that I admire so much as truth — no moral 
necessity so great with me as to be able 
to trust. Slipperiness, deceit, unfaithfulness, 
these are the true cankerworms of humanity. 
Ruffians do less harm than thieves." 

His face changed as he spoke, A sudden 
passionate scorn came over it that startled 
Perdita, used as she was only to the gentle kind 
of sadness, the quiet melancholy of repose, 
which was Leslie Crawford's dominant expres- 
sion. He turned away with a . contemptuous 
angry gesture ; then checked himself with a 
sudden effort like a horse pulled up in mid- 
career. 

"Let the crowd go first," he said quite 
quietly. " I will take you home." 

" Thank you," said Perdita, pleased but also 
frightened. 

It was one thing to call at the house and see 
her friends within the safe four walls of their 
own home, and another to walk through the 
streets with Leslie, in the sight of all men and 
with the chance of being seen and reported 
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to the authorities when they came home. 
Neither was it pleasant to her to know that 
she was doing something which she was will- 
ing to hide and afraid to have known ; some- 
thing of which, despite all her democracy, she 
was slightly ashamed. But liking and desire 
conquered her scruples; and she smiled and 
blushed and looked pretty and content as she 
stood with Leslie Crawford waiting for the last 
of the crowd to pass out. And* when they had 
all gone, she took his arm, which he offered, 
and the two set off through the streets to West 
Hill Gardens. 

It was one of those sweet and balmy nights 
which, even in this wilderness of bricks and 
mortar, touch the soul and stir the senses — one 
of those dark, clear, starry nights which suggest 
the song of nightingales and the faint sweet 
perfume of clematis and wild roses — a night 
made for lovers and poets, for youth and that 
divine madness which gives to youth the 
sovereignty of life. It was a night, not for 
rapid speech but for long spells of tender 
silence, when lips were closed and only hearts 
were open — when longing thoughts flowed into 
each other — when love mutually cherished was 
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mutually revealed, even if still unconfessed in 
word. And it was a night when home was no 
haven, no place of rest, hut a place of imprison- 
ment and a harrier of separation. 

Without speaking, Leslie crossed the street 
that led into West Hill Gardens and took that 
which carried them by the side of the Gardens 
and the Park. It was past the hour when they 
might walk within the enclosure, hut they kept 
close to the rsfilings and caught the delicate 
scents and the faint flutter of the leaves as if 
these had been words passing between them 
both. 

"When do you expect your people home?" 
asked Leslie suddenly, after a long silence. 

He spoke so abruptly that Perdita started. 
His question hurt her too, she could scarcely 
have said why. But it came as the skeleton in 
the feast, the death's head among the roses. 

" I do not know exactly," she answered, as 
if waking out of a dream. " I have not heard 
very lately from mother, and she said nothing 
about it in her last letter. 

" You will be glad when they come back ? " 
said Leslie interrogatively. 

" For some things, yes," answered Perdita. 
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"Not all?" 

" Scarcely all," she answered. 

" I should not have thought you would have 
been happier alone than with your family/' he 
said rather slowly. 

" We do not always agree in our opinions or 
ways," was her reply, made a little reluctantly. 

" So I suppose, from what the mother has 
told .me. I fancy you are a little too democratic 
for them — probably too extreme altogether." 

" Yes, I daresay it is all my fault," said poor 
Perdita with her old manner of pained humility, 
" But I cannot help myself. I cannot say what 
I do not think nor deny what I believe. It is 
very unfortunate, both for them and for myself," 
she said with a sigh. 

" But you are not to lose heart nor to waste 
your time in grieving," he returned, stopping 
in his walk and looking down on her kindly. 
He held the hand on his arm a little more 
closely pressed, and laid his own over it. 
" Trust in the good guidance of Providence," 
he said with grave tenderness. " When things 
look at their worst they are often at the point 
of mending. *The darkest hour is the hour 
before dawn,' and there is no reason why a 
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misunderstood girlhood should not have a happy- 
womanhood." 

" I do not think I shall ever be happy," said 
Perdita sadly. 

" No ? why not ? You are not weak enough 
to think yourself specially marked out by fate 
for misery, are you ? Why should not you be 
happy like any one else — well married and well 
cared for ? " 

She turned her eyes to the ground and shook 
her head. 

*' Trust ! " he said in a low voice ; " it will 
come some day. Remain as you are ; be your 
true brave self whatever happens. Trust in 
God; believe in man; and the morning will 
break at last. Now we must turn back. It ia 
getting late for you. But you will remember 
this night, will you not ? — and do as I tell you. 
Be patient in the present and hopeful for the 
future." 

"Yes," said Perdita, with the feeling of 
having taken a vow and bound herself by an 
oath : — to what ? 
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CHAPTEE V. 



THE SHINING SANDS. 



Trouville was crowded. The season this year 
was one of the most brilliant in its by no means 
sombre annals ; and never since the little fishing' 
village first became a fashionable watering- 
place had the stream of life poured in so power- 
fully. The lucky possessors of commodious, 
houses and well-furnished apartments to let, 
suddenly found themselves affluent; and even 
the veriest little dog-kennel, convertible into a 
sleeping room, commanded a princely rent, with 
much self-gratulation on the part of the lucky 
renter. 

Every one was there. Eepublican ministers; 
and old St. Germain nobility ; reigning beauties 
of good repute and queens of the demi-monde 
without a rag of character wherewith to line 
their silks and satins ; press-men and artists ; 
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' petits creves ' and men of science ; Russians 
and their roubles ; Americans and their dollars ; 
English people, reserved, suspicious, shy ; swag- 
gering Berliners and lively Viennese : — it was 
a real social microcosm that gathered on these 
smooth and shining sands and kicked the ball 
of pleasure heaven high. 

Never had M. Pasdeloup's concerts been so 
well attended ; never had the balls been so 
brilliant nor the Administration of the casino 
so radiant, so content with fate and business. 
The card-room and the reading-room, the 
verandah and that odd little offset where the 
adventurous play at * little horses ' for fifty 
centimes, the bathing-machines and the tents, 
the rocks and the sands, the streets and the 
shops — every available nook where human beings 
could bestow themselves was crowded ; and the 
fun of the fair went on from dawn to dawn with 
very little intermission. 

Among them all, notable as so many were, 
handsome Mrs. Winstanley and her two beauti- 
ful daughters were well-marked individualities ; 
but not coarsely conspicuous. They were 
universally admired- — ^but the French could not 
be made to believe that Thomasina was un- 
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married and always called her Madame — and 
they were known as 'les belles Anglaises/ 
Credited with as much fortune as * chic/ many 
attempts to get on familiar terms with them 
were made by Frenchmen on the look-out for 
wives with fat jointures. But Mrs. Winstanley 
was wary. No one knew better than she the 
need of caution if she would make a good thing 
of life ; no one veiled more skilfully the keenest 
desire to sell with the nicest appraisement of 
potential buyers — ^the sharpest watch for chances 
with the most innocent appearance of looking 
the other way when a likely purchaser came in 
view. She posed with consummate skill and 
did not let an inch of the supporting framework 
appear. The men whom she most coveted as 
sons-in-law were only * friends of the family ' 
common to all and assigned to none, like good 
Mr. Brocklebank — or * dear boys ' whose in- 
timacy was safe because of their own previous 
engagement, like Hubert Strangways — or plea- 
sant acquaintances of a superior flavour, like 
Sir James Kearney, whose title was a barrier 
against the designs of the portionless.; rank 
being rightfully, as she said, the consort of 
ivealth. 
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This was the position that she took up in the 
market-place — these the leaves and feathers 
which she laid across her traps, believing that 
now they were securely hidden and that she 
might stand there in stately quietude free from all 
suspicion. But who, save herself, could tell the 
terrible anxiety with which she watched her 
snares and the golden plumaged fowl which 
hovered near ? — who, save herself, could measure 
the alternations of hope and despair as one pos- 
sible purchaser after another sauntered up to her 
pitch in the market-place, examined her dainty 
wares, seemed well disposed to buy, yet never 
came to a definite offer ? Poor woman ! Her life 
was one long chapter of effort and frustration, of 
that hope deferred which makes the heart sick,^ 
of perpetual skating on breaking ice, of endless 
realization of mirages and floating bubbles. 
And how could she be blamed? With only 
rags and tatters left of her inherited velvet, it 
was but human nature that she should cast 
about for wealthy sons-in-law and rack her 
brains for the best method of securing them. 
She was a match-making mother ; granted ; but 
after all what sin is there in a mother trying icy 
get a suitable husband for her good-looking and 
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well-principled daughter ? She does not cheat 
the man in any way. She does not palm off on 
him damaged goods for fresh, but offers him a 
full equivalent for value received. Is this more 
dishonourable than when a man makes secret 
interest to hoist his own son into^ a snug berth 
for which, maybe, his neighbour's is more fitted ? 
Yet this is held to be a father's absolute duty ; 
but the mother who schemes for her daughters 
is vilified and condemned — surely unfairly, 
thought Mrs. Winstanley to herself, reviewing 
her own conduct and its motives. 

The ladies had been for some weeks at Trou- 
ville, but as yet it had been all mere pleasure 
for the girls and corresponding loss of time 
for the mother. No fresh business of any im- 
portance had been done ; and things already in 
train had not advanced an inch. No one had 
come over from England as had been agreed 
on ; and it was hard work to keep up heart and 
hope on starvation diet. They had made a few 
new acquaintances who shifted every week; and 
latterly they had been taken hold of by a certain 
Vicomte de Bois-Duval and his friend the Baron 
de Laperriere, both of whom seemed all right 
enough ; but, good heavens ! who knows what 
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these foreigners really are ! thought Mrs. Win- 
stanley, more perturbed than gratified and not 
daring to play this new game boldly. 

These gentlemen had in a manner forced 
their acquaintance on the Winstanleys ; and, 
for all the mother's discretion and reserve, had 
compelled her to accept their attentions. They 
had begun by some insignificant little gallant- 
ries which went on into more substantial kind- 
nesses — such as preventing the overreaching of 
tradespeople, placing rather exclusive tickets at 
the disposition of Madame, managing a capitally 
got-up bit of sham heroism and mock salvation, 
and so worming their way with the persistency 
of a couple of moles and in almost as much 
obscurity. And in some degree Mrs. Win- 
stanley found them useful. Without commit- 
ting herself too much to their protection she 
allowed them to ward off others who would 
be undesirable ; and as both spoke English 
fluently — the Vicomte indeed almost like an 
Englishman — she did not feel that they were 
quite so dangerous as the mass of their country- 
men. They had so much saving grace accorded 
them! And then they really were what they 
gave themselves out to be. M. le Vicomte de 
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Bois-Duval was really M. le Vicomte de Bois- 
Duval, and his friend was as indubitably M. 
le Baron de Laperriere. Mrs. Winstanley had 
been wise enough to make sure of this. What 
she had not discovered was, that they were 
both roues and gamblers — among men what 
* les filles de marbre ' are among women. 

Since her acquaintance with these young men 
Mrs. Winstanley's position had been a trifle less 
difficult, her duties of chaperonage undeniably 
less onerous. She had no need to guard her- 
self or her daughters against them, for they 
were the masters of discretion and high-priests 
of etiquette ; also Eva had become quieter on 
her own account and was less persecuted by 
attentions from strange men than before; and 
even Thomasina, always wise and satisfactory, 
seemed to have found a kind of bodyguard that 
was of value. 

Dear little Eva was a difficult treasure to 
carry about. Mrs. Winstanley and Thomasina 
agreed on this between themselves. She was 
too pretty and too ingenuous to be safe at such 
a place as Trouville, where no one knows his 
neighbour and all are massed together in such 
a closely packed mosaic, that ' Thou shalt not 
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make friends of strangers ' is the eleventh com- 
mandment and discretion the mother of all the 
virtues. And dear little Eva was not discreet. 
Creatures as innocent as she never are. She 
had such pretty eyes and such a dreadfully 
fascinating way of looking at men — like a tame 
fawn or a newly-awakened child ; she was so 
sweetly unconscious of her own beauty that she 
went about attracting every one's attention by 
the charmingly inconsiderate things which she 
did with as much gay carelessness as if her 
wild-flower face had been as expressionless as 
a cod's ; she gave in so readily to unauthorized 
advances ; she confessed, within hearing, her 
admiration for handsome Alcibiade or fasci- 
nating Narcisse just as frankly ag^^.she might have 
said that she liked dancing or swimming, big 
dogs or eating ices ; she was so lovely — such an 
ideal but distracting ingenue — that, seeing the 
perfect propriety of her mother and sister, she 
bewildered the Frenchmen with whom she 
opened her frank relations and gave that 
mother and sister themselves more trouble than 
even Perdita would have done. And it was 
impossible to go beyond this. She captivated 
more than one susceptible G-aul whose fancy 
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entangled itself in the golden meshes of her 
gracious head; but no one had been suffered 
to knit up anything like friendly relations 
save Bois-Duval and Laperriere; and since 
their time somehow no one had tried. 

For so much then Mrs. Winstanley was 
grateful to her new friends; and for the rest 
she had no fear. Why should she fear ? They 
knew their business too well to make difficulties 
for themselves by rousing suspicions in a 
mother; and what ulterior designs either had, 
were buried as deep beneath the waxen surface 
of grave politeness and devoted cares bestowed 
on Mrs. Winstanley, as the run of the animal 
of which they were the human ethical represen- 
tatives is buried beneath the smooth turf. They 
openly admired the young ladies; Bois-Duval 
made his preference for Eva felt rather than 
seen and Laperriere meandered mildly about 
Thomasina ; but neither showed his cards nor 
forced the game and both kept a calm sough 
and paid court to Mrs. Winstanley. Of the 
two girls however, it is only fair to say that 
Thomasina was the typical iceberg round which 
the lively Baron meandered to no small loss 
of time; but what Eva was the future only 
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would show and the Vicomte only could 
judge. 

It was a fine starlight night and all Trouville 
was sitting on the sands. The moon was too 
young to give much light or to cast a definite 
shadow, but the stars were bright and the sea 
was phosphorescent. The pleasure-boats rowing 
close in shore made long tracks of light and 
each little wave as it broke on the sand or 
ran along the jetty shook off showers of drops 
that shone like silver as they rose and fell. 
A diver was plunging from the head of the 
pier, making himself like a mass of white fire 
as he swam about in the water and splashed 
up sparkling cascades with his hands. But 
the shining stars and the phosphorescent sea, 
the beauty of the scene and the sense of power 
and majesty that pervaded all nature, were 
in striking contrast with the human beings 
assembled there, for the most part with the 
sole object of drowning Time in the enchanted 
waters of pleasure. It seemed almost a desecra- 
tion that hetairse should be the queens of such 
an hour, and roues the kings — scarcely fitting 
to the time and place that Adele should be 
cutting Marie's flimsy reputation into airy 
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shreds and that Marie should be telling Adele's 
most important and cherished secrets — ^that 
Narcisse should be boasting of his conquest 
over 'la petite Julie' and Alcibiade should 
be scheming how he could deprive him 
for his own installation — that Jules should 
be deep in calculation of how to make his debts 
pay for his pleasures and Antoine deeper still 
on the chance reduced to certainty of his new 
martingale — that M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval 
should be planning how best to slip that little 
cocked-hat note now in his waistcoat pocket into 
Eva's pink round moist little hand and that M. 
le Baron de Laperriere should be fuming at his 
wasted endeavours to thaw that impenetrable 
iceberg Thomasina — that Eva should be coaxing 
her mother for a new dress which she did not 
want and coaxing her in a voice that Bois-Duval 
might hear — that Thomasina should be weighing 
Mr. Brocklebank and Laperriere in the scales of 
chance and value — and that Mrs. Winstanley 
should be scheming, like Jules yonder, how to 
squeeze superfluities out of an income not large 
enough for necessaries. But so the world goes ; 
and the stars shine in vain overhead, blotted out 
by the enchanted waters below. 
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The Winstanleys were sitting in a charming 
triad, their chairs firmly planted in the sand. 
They were becomingly swathed in the most 
delightful wraps ; and each looked a perfect 
picture with her lace scarf or pointed kerchief 
round her face and head. Such as they were, 
they sat there playing gracefully at maternal 
satisfaction and maidenly content. 

M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval and M. le Baron 
de Laperriere were sitting at a short distance, 
near enough to make their admiration felt and 
to serve as a bodyguard in case of need, but 
not so near as to be intrusive or to suggest to 
maternal prudence the value of retreat. They 
were smoking their cigarettes and talking to- 
gether in low tones ; and were altogether 
humble, inoffensive and pleasant. Eva was 
laughing with extra lightness in her bird-like 
trill ; talking fast and loud, so that her clear- 
carrying childish voice could be heard a long 
way off. If she could not be seen she thought 
she would at least be heard. She would stir 
up the imagination if she could not appeal to 
the senses ; and she knew that the one was as 
powerful as the other. This little blind drama 
was going on in full swing — Eva talking for 
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Bois-Duval to hear and Bois-Duval making her 
conscious that he understood as he was meant 
to do — ^when suddenly a loud, cheery, well- 
known voice, followed by one thinner but more 
refined, struck on the Winstanley ears ; two 
familiar forms loomed out of the darkness into 
the broad strip of light that fell on the ladies 
from the lamps of the casino; and down the 
steps came huirying Sir James Kearney and 
Hubert Strangways. 

" We thought we should find you somewhere 
about here when we could not see you in the 
casino; and then we heard Miss Eva's voice. 
" How jolly ! " said Hubert impulsively, shaking 
hands with Eva first of all. 

Sir James minded his manners better and 
greeted Mrs. Winstanley as the principal person 
of the group — also the one whose goodwill it 
was important to cultivate. 

" How nice ! It is just like a game at blind- 
man's-buff ! " said little Eva in a shrill voice. 
She fell to laughing again, but in an odd, 
strained, spasmodic way, as if she had not hit 
the right key somehow. 

Then she turned to Sir James. 

" How nice ! " she said again, clapping her 
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hands as if with delight. "But," looking 
round ; " where is Mrs. Merton ? " 

" Where is Mrs. Merton ? " repeated Sir 
James, also laughing in a key as false as the 
child's. "Am I my sister's keeper? Mrs. 
Merton is douhtless at Armour Court, chaperon- 
ing another hevy of fair ladies. Mr. Brockle- 
bank has a craze for making up parties of 
young ladies." 

" Not a bad craze with such a place as that 
in which to receive them," said Mrs. Winstanley 
smoothly ; " though it does certainly want all 
that mellowness and refinement which comes 
from long inheritance and generations of pos- 



session." 



"Yes; I hear it is an enormous place," he 
returned. " But I fancy with no more taste or 
beauty in it than a factory or barracks." 

" When did you come ? " asked Thomasina of 
Sir James. She turned to Hubert. " Look ! 
there are some chairs," she said. " Are you not 
going to sit down with us ? " 

" Yes ; of course," said both the young men 
in a breath; as they * collared' a couple of 
chairs, according to Hubert's vernacular, and 
planted them close to their fair friends, making 
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a merry, laughing, intimate little party together. 
And all save Eva felt as if a stretch of arid 
desert had been passed and a fresh green comer 
of meadowland reached at last. 

Though by what right did Hubert Strang- 
ways feel as if he had been in the desert when 
at home and that this special strip of foreign 
sand was the corner of a flowery meadow ? He 
had come from Strangways, where he had seen 
Maud Disney every day and had been as often 
congratulated by his parents on his good 
fortune in having secured such a charming 
creature for his future wife — one as entirely 
devoted to him as he was to her. By the law 
of lovers he should have felt desolate and in 
exile at this moment; the farthest possible 
removed from meadow-land or sunshine. He 
should have been thinking of Maud and 
wearying for her presence, not pleasuring him- 
self here, hundreds of miles away and with 
that tumbling sea between. He should have 
been picturing to himself the smooth dark hair 
which made that compact tight little head like 
a ball of shining satin, not looking at a fuzzy 
fringe of gold which the gaslight brightened 
into a kind of enchanted web spread like a veil 
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over the clear cuplike brow. He should have 
been thinking of the calm grey eyes which 
seldom wept and as rarely smiled, which never 
grew dark with passion nor wild with fear, nor 
yet dim with shame — not of these bright blue 
orbs which were like magic lakes wherein men 
lost themselves if only they looked down into 
them ; of the quiet voice that fell in such 
measured accents, so unexcited in its tones, so 
gentle in its speech — not of these shrill clear 
bird-like notes which rang out in the still 
evening air like sweetest music on his ear. He 
should have been bathing his memory in that 
sense of superiority which hung like a perfume 
about Maud and made him ever feel the in- 
ferior, as a man should, — not revelling in his 
own consciousness of strength and power and 
manhood as the supplement to this beautiful 
little angel's weakness. He should have been 
worshipping his own Maud, not Mrs. Win* 
Stanley's Eva ; and this place should have been 
the desert, not Strangways nor Beechover, 
where the eldest daughter of the Disneys made 
believe to return the love which the eldest son 
of the Strangways made believe to give. To 
be sure he admired and respected his Maud 
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as mucli as any man could. He said this to 
himself and others freely ; but he knew that 
he did not love her and that something much 
less excellent, in fact something decidedly in- 
ferior, would have suited him better. 

And he knew where that thing was ; and 
rushed off to Trouville, to find it on the sands. 

Sir James went on the same errand too ; but 
neither confessed his secret weakness to the 
other. Each said he wanted to see the Deauville 
races ; each said carelessly, " perhaps he would 
come across the Winstanleys " ; and both 
believed that the fiction was accepted and the 
pretence not seen through : — as indeed was the 
case. For neither Sir James read Hubert 
Strangways aright, nor Hubert Sir James. 
Was not the one engaged to Maud Disney and 
the other — well, ask Mrs. Merton about that 
other ! Perhaps she could say something. 
Thus, they joined forces together in perfect good 
faith and mutual blindness ; and the veil so far 
was not lifted. 

How pleasant it was to be all together again, 
just as if they were in England — only England 
with a clear sky and balmy air. The two 
young men showed their delight without re- 
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serve ; Mrs. Winstanley was warm and quite 
maternal ; Thomasina was the most delightful 
elder sister possible; while Eva was— what 
could Eva be but herself if she would be perfect ? 
And then, as the ladies were at home as it 
were, while these dear fellows were strangers, 
it was only right that they should be taken 
in tow, like boys home for the holidays — only 
in accordance with the * duties of hospitality 
that Mrs. Winstanley should ask where they 
had lodged themselves? and how they were 
served ? and whether they were being fleeced 
beyond reason or not ? It was all very domestic 
and intimate and refreshing ; but Eva, glancing 
to where M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval was 
sitting smoking his scented cigarette, wished in 
her heart that the Englishmen had not come 
just yet, or else that every one had not been 
so nice and that she could make up her mind 
which was nicest. 

The two Frenchmen, watching the whole 
play, put on a sudden air of indifference so soon 
as the young Englishmen came up. ' Les 
belles Anglaises,' hitherto their pleasure and 
delight, ceased to be on the sands at all for 
them. From a watchful and respectful body- 
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guard they became independent, detached and 
slightly insolent. Their voices were a little 
louder, their laugh a little harder and more 
pronounced, their conversation more risky, 
their asides and stage whispers more suggestive 
than was quite *good form.' Sir James and 
Hubert looked round at them with the English- 
man's disdain of all men not of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and thought it presumptuous that they 
should dare to sit there and talk French and 
enjoy themselves after their own fashion in the 
presence of English ladies. But the men whom 
Hubert would have called foreigners, had he 
spoken of them here in their own country, saw 
the milords no more than the miladis, and for all 
recognition of any humanity than their own, 
might have been blind or deaf. They kept 
their places, smoked their cigarettes, talked both 
at the same time and were exceedingly merry — 
as they had a right to be if they chose. But 
somehow their manners and their propinquity 
grated on both Hubert and Sir James ; and 
if they could, with decency, they would have 
given both M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval and 
M. le Baron de Laperriere an impromptu bath in 
a pond. 
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When the ladies rose to house themselves for 
the night in the cupboards for which they paid 
as bedrooms, the Frenchmen rose too and stood 
against their chairs like military men on parade, 

" Bon * soir, mesdames," they said in their 
sonorous French style, hats off and with 
elaborate reverences in acknowledgment of the 
stately, graceful and fluttered salutations re- 
spectively bestowed on them by the Winstanleys. 

" Dormez bien, ma belle ! " added M. le 
Vicomte, in a low voice to Eva, who passed 
close enough to receive the note which under 
cover of the darkness he passed into her hand. 

The two Parisians followed the group at a 
short distance, laughing at the whole masculine 
part of the British nation ; as if those sturdy 
sons of Albion, who think themselves more than 
a match for the world in arms, were nothing 
better than machines or gorillas. 

"Do you know those two fellows?" asked' 
Hubert hastily. 

He was ,>as good-tempered as strong men 
usually are, but a Frenchman was beyond his 
philosophy. Had he been a thinker and bold 
enough to question the ways of Providence with 
men, it would have been on the point that 
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Frenclimen were permitted to exist. This fact 
was one of the severest stumbling-blocks to his 
faith in the parental guidance of the world that 
he could have had — the only one indeed ; and 
he often found himself wondering why it was 
allowed. 

" Do you know them ? " he repeated, his fair- 
skinned face flushing even in the dark. 

" Slightly/' said Mrs. Winstanley in an in- 
different way. 

" One cannot help knowing a little of people 
here ; but it commits one to nothing," said 
Thomasina quietly. 

" And Frenchmen are so fascinating ! " said 
Sir James with polite sarcasm. 

" Do you think so ? " asked Thomasina. 
" They are very well-bred certainly, especially 
to women; but they seem to me to want sta- 
bility ; not to be so reliable as our own men." 

" Reliable ! I should think not ! " said 
Hubert in a rather loud voice. " No French- 
man knows what truth or honour means ; and 
his good-breeding is only skin deep : — bows and 
fine speeches, and there it stops." 

He did not consider this outbreak against the 
nation, by whose hospitality he was at this 
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moment profiting, a breacli in his own good 
manners. He was English; consequently he 
need not trouble himself about the suscepti- 
bilities of foreigners. 

The two Frenchmen were quite near enough 
to hear something of what was said. They 
understood English, as we know ; and Hubert's 
voice was loud and clear and carried well on 
such a night as this. 

They looked at each other ; and each under- 
stood the other's eyes. 

" So be it," said M. le Vicomte. " I will 
undertake the office. These English canaille 
want to be taught manners." 

"We shall not be clumsy tutors," returned 
the Baron ; and both men involuntarily assumed 
a more martial bearing and dangerous air. 

Then Eva's bird-like notes rang out sweet 
and distinct : 

" I think you Englishmen are the most 
jealous creatures in the world ! " she said gaily. 
" What is the great difference between you and 
Frenchmen, I wonder! There are good and 
bad everywhere, and some Frenchmen are better 
than some English, and some are worse." 

It was a marvellous bit of reasoning for the 
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child, but she was impelled by motives which 
brightened her wits just as fear lends strength 
to the muscles. She wanted to conciliate one 
of those following and to make matters pleasant 
all round. 

" The little one has the most sense of all," 
said Bois-Duval ; " I will rid her of these 
puppies." 

" And profit by the clearance ? " returned 
Laperriere, laughing. 

" I will do my best — all that is possible to 
a brave man," returned his friend ; and then the 
two turned into the casino and tempted Fortune 
at the tables. 

And when Hubert and Sir James sauntered 
in a short time after, they made it slightly 
unpleasant for the English new-comers, and 
reUeved them of a few hundred francs-just by 
way of initiation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



PLAYING WITH FIRE. 



Little Eva was an ingenue by profession, but 
an ingenue to whom coquetry was as the breath 
of her nostrils and stratagem her daily bread. 
She had a child's inconsequence, as well as a 
child's rash courage, and never looked farther 
ahead than the pleasure of the hour, nor planned 
for more than the successful ruse of the day. 
Her intrigue with M. le Yicomte de Bois-Duval, 
begun out of pure idleness and native naughti- 
ness, was just one of those dangerous things 
which it was in her nature to begin and in her 
power to carry through. That odd mixture of 
shrewdness and folly characteristic of the class 
of woman to which she belonged, kept her 
undiscovered and unsuspected — and undis- 
covered because unsuspected. Even Thoma- 
sina, who saw through her more clearly than 
did their mother and who never allowed herself 
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to be misled by pretty pretence nor by false 
sentiment, even she thought her little sister too 
much of a child to go really wrong. Had she 
spoken broadly, she would have said too much 
of a fool to deceive any one who had eyes. She 
had to be watched and guarded, kept from the 
free exercise of her own silliness and what 
seemed absolute mental incapacity to learn pru- 
dence ; but for planned and fruitful fraud — for 
an intrigue undertaken and carried on before 
their very eyes— no one who knew foolish light- 
headed babbling little Eva could suppose her 
capable of anything so serious ! 

This was Thomasina's deliberate conviction; 
and she did not want for perspicacity. That 
her young sister should have been able to blind 
her so completely told more for the child's 
cleverness than against the woman's pene- 
tration. 

Eva was so far innocent in that she did not 
understand the extent of her danger in this 
underhand intercourse with Bois-Duval. She 
was like a child playing with fire — breaking 
cherrystones on a block of dynamite — cooking a 
doll's dinner in a powder magazine. She 
neither foresaw consequences nor feared them ; 
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and not foreseeing, not fearing, she had no 
caution in her plots, only sleight-of-hand in 
their management. She liked the excitement 
of encouraging that handsome young French- 
man beyond the limits allowed by her mother 
and so rigidly defined by Thomasina ; and she 
did not calculate the chance of not being able to 
stop the ball which she had set rolling, when 
she wanted to give up the game. The danger 
of letting loose forces which might be beyond 
her control when set free, troubled her no 
more than it troubled the wizard's servant 
when he pronounced the magic words which 
called up the demon, without being certain of 
those which were to banish him when done 
with. It pleased her to feel that she was of 
secret importance ; and that she could hoodwink 
her mother and that strict rather cross elder 
sister who thought she knew everything. It 
gratified her pride to feel that she was queen of 
the day, and that out of the five men most 
immediately connected with them at this time, 
three were in love with her ; while that grace- 
ful, excellent Thomasina had but two strings 
to her extremely elegant bow. And one of 
these strings was a very tough bit of piano- 
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wire; while the other was only a poor thin 
squeaking fiddle-string, not nearly so rich or 
good as hers. As for poor old Per, sister though 
she was, she was out of the present running 
altogether. She had no string of any kind; 
unless indeed she had half of Thomasina's 
coiled away there at Armour Court. To distance 
her in the number and value of conquests was 
no more honour in Eva's estimate of things 
than it was an honour to the hare to distance 
the tortoise in the race. But it was a feather in 
her cap to leave Thomasina in the rear ; and to 
throw dust in her eyes into the bargain. 

Still, the honour and the dust-throwing were 
alike difficult and dangerous ; and how to manage 
three lovers abreast, of whom the first was en- 
gaged to another girl, the second was jealous 
and undecided, while the third was forbidden 
and in secret, was a feat that might have taxed 
the powers of a more finished diplomatist than 
herself. 

But there was no use in worrying, she 
thought, when things got hot. Luck and her 
own wit would help her over the stiles when she 
came to them; and to luck and her own wit 
she trusted. A true human ephemeras, she 
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lived for the hour and the siinsliine, incapable 
of reflection, careless of the morrow, shutting 
her eyes to the night. She wanted only the 
day's pleasure and the gewgaws scattered by 
Folly on her path ; and whether her coquetries 
should break a strong man's heart, or ruin a 
good woman's life, would touch her conscience 
no more than it touches the conscience of a tiger- 
cub when it mumbles the bones of an antelope 
— of a sparrow-hawk when it strikes down a 
nightingale. Such things come by the laws of 
nature ; and Eva acted after the law of hers, 
like the tiger-cub and the sparrow-hawk. 

The note which Bois-Duval slipped into her 
hand was only a preliminary kind of declaration. 
It went over the ordinary ground of sleepless 
nights and anxious days, of dreams and thoughts, 
vague sorrows, vague wishes and the image of 
a gracious and adorable presence ever before 
his eyes. It was cautious and respectful, ardent 
and suggestive, all in one. It planned nothing, 
asked for nothing and implied all ; it was simply, 
by word, so much homage laid at the loveliest 
little feet in the world, and, by spirit, the first 
call to surrender. It was the soothing fanning 
of the vampire-bat; — but it meant the life's 
blood. 
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Bois-Duval had no scruples in thus laying 
siege to the happiness and repute of a young 
unmarried English girl. Had she been one of 
his own nation, he would have held himself as 
dishonoured as dishonourable had he tried to 
tempt her to indiscretion. At all events he 
would have waited till she was married. Being 
an English miss made all the difference in his 
code ; just as it would make all the difference to 
certain thieves whether they found the door 
open or had to break this bar and pick that 
lock. A French mother bars her doors and 
double-locks them as well ; and her precautions 
are respected ; but it is those fools of English 
mothers who do not look after their daughters 
who are to blame when things go wrong, not 
the men who take advantage of the lax guard. 
If the law cannot punish this neglect, circum- 
stances ought ; and Bois-Duval did not think 
himself consecrated to prevent the swing of 
the hammer. It is not in the nature of man 
to refuse the good things thrown in his way ; 
and if this pretty little girl liked to play the 
fool under the shadow of her mother's skirts, it 
would be a pity to balk her humour. 

There was evidently not money enough 
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among these pretty Englisli women to make 
marriage wise or possible. They were not up 
to his price. But plucking wayside flowers is 
one thing and buying land for profitable tillage 
is another. The former is every man's indi- 
vidual right — the latter is a family affair to be 
undertaken only for the general good by ac- 
knowledged consent and after grave con- 
sideration. 

How fluttered and flattered, yet how fright- 
ened, little Eva was as she read the note by 
the light of her miserable bedroom candle ! It 
was the first time things had gone so far with 
her as this ; and she wished now that she had 
been more discreet and less ambitious as to her 
score. She knew that either Sir James or 
Hubert Strangways would be a far better match 
for her than even a French nobleman ; and she 
was afraid lest she might be made to realize 
the old fable of the dog and the shadow, and 
by grasping at too much end in losing all. 
Nevertheless she was in for it now and she 
must go on if she would get out of it. And 
worrying and losing her rest would only make 
her eyes dull and her complexion cloudy ; 
wherefore, the best thing that she could do was 
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to go to sleep with all despatch — the note 
crushed under her pillow and the next twelve 
hours at the least safe. 

** Running over to Deauville races" meant, in 
point of fact, going to see Eva Winstanley, to 
the two young men who had been so suddenly- 
taken with a desire to see how the French stud 
was getting on ; and they had come with the 
natural intention of having a good time and 
making things pleasant both for themselves and 
their friends. There was a curious strain of 
reticence between them, and a still more curious 
condition of mutual blindness. According to 
Sir James, Hubert, engaged to Maud Disney, 
was safe as a matter of course. Being an 
honest and honourable gentleman, he could not 
possibly be in love with Eva Winstanley ; and 
his evident affection for the family was without 
question nothing but the purest fraternal kind 
of friendliness. And, according to Hubert, Sir 
James could not be in love because he was his, 
Hubert's, friend ; and friends do not enter into 
the lists against each other, just as hawks do not 
peck out other hawks' eyes. Hence they pulled 
together in perfect amity and complete unsus- 
picion ; and that great, good, stupid trust of 
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Englishmen, througli wliicli they do not see 
what is straight before them, kept both blind 
and both silent. 

This was by no means the first visit of either 
to a French watering-place ; and before this 
they had always amused themselves Ho the n'th,^ 
and had found the whole thing awfully jolly. 
The fun of the sands had been unending ; and 
they had laughed at the odd spectacles afforded 
by unconscious bathers as if it had all been one 
huge farce acted day by day for the benefit 
of the joking public. But then they had been 
alone or with other young men of their own set 
and kind. They had not had the ladies of their 
own families with them; nor been, as now, 
associated with others as dear as their own. 
It would have annoyed Sir James beyond his 
rather scanty stock of patience had his mother 
seen anything doubtful ; and Hubert would 
have blazed had his sisters turned away their 
disgusted little faces from disagreeable dissolv- 
ing views. But when it came to Eva; to 
Thomasina — Eva's sister; to Mrs. Winstanley 
— Eva's mother — then the young Englishman 
felt inclined to challenge the whole manhood of 
the place en maillot who did not respect the 
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division of the cord, and who came up from the 
depths, dripping like Tritons, and apparently as 
oblivious of propriety as if they had been so 
many mermen bom into the habit of skin- 
dresses. It seemed an insult to these modest, 
prudish English ladies of whom they had 
assumed the natural protection, that portly 
mothers and obese fathers should exhibit them- 
selves with such terrible fidelity; that young 
men, known as equals in ordinary dress, should 
show themselves as so many acrobats minus the 
spangles ; that little children should dance about 
with only heaven between the sun and their 
brown freckled skin ; and that one girl should 
suggest another by the generous provocation of 
her attire. Above all, it seemed an insult too 
direct to be endured, that M. le Vicomte de Bois- 
Duval and M. le Baron de Laperreire should 
Kiisport themselves in striped tricot under the 
very eyes of the Winstanleys, and evidently 
*play' to them by their ridiculous gambols in 
the water as actors play to their friends in the 
stage-box. The whole thing offended British 
feeling from first to last ; but the annoyance 
caused by these two was of a more personal 
character than the rest, and touched on more 
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dangerous ground. The bathing-hour passed 
however without untoward event of any kind, 
save that Bois-Duval, in his haste on leaving the 
water all dripping as he was, ran against Hubert 
Strangways and nearly knocked him down by 
the suddenness of the shock. As he said " Par- 
don, monsieur!" and made a bow, the young 
fellow was obliged to accept his excuse and 
keep his very English objurgation inside his 
teeth. But he made a mental note of the acci- 
dent and said to himself that he owed the 
French puppy one for that! And Hubert 
Strangways generally paid his debts — especially 
of this kind. Something was in the air between 
him and Bois-Duval ; and what is in the air 
comes to the earth before very long. The 
Englishman was nettled by the impudence of 
the Frenchman in hovering about the Win- 
Stanleys now that he and his friend had come ; 
and the Frenchman was more than nettled at the 
arrival of the Englishmen, both such * beaux 
gar9ons ' as they were, and Hubert so evidently 
on such good terms with little Eva. It was all 
subtle and vague and undefined; but it was 
there. It was thunder in the atmosphere, but 
no storm as yet. That would come when the 
clouds met. 
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After the bathing was over the Winstanleys 
took refuge in their own special tent on the 
sands, where the two young men came to share 
the shade and discuss the humours of the scene. 
It must be confessed that both Hubert and Sir 
James expressed themselves with more asperity 
than belongs to young men bent on amusing 
themselves. They might have been old maids 
for the severity of their strictures. But as their 
ill-humour was due to that vague virtue * nice 
feeling/ Mrs Winstanley passed it by with 
indulgence, on the plea that it was better for 
boys to be too strict than too lax, and that 
mothers need not object even to puritanism in 
the young men with whom their daughters are 
associated. 

" After all, England for the English," said 
Hubert ; " this going abroad so much as we do 
is a mistake. We find nothing equal to what 
we leave and many things a great deal worse." 

" The climate ? " asked Mrs. Winstanley 
courteously. 

" Ours is the best in the world ! " said 
Hubert. " We have no extremes as they have 
in these blessed old places where the wolves 
come into the villages in the winter, and you 
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get sunstroke if you put your head out of doors 
in the summer." 

" Oh, what an awful story ! " said Eva with 
an enchanting smile. " We have been out all 
day long ever since we came ; and I don't 
believe the wolves come here in the winter. 
What a dreadful story to tell ! " 

" No ; Hubert is right, Miss Eva," said Sir 
James. "There is no question that such a 
climate as ours is the best, all things considered, 
and makes the best men and women. The 
summer is not too hot and the winter is never 
too cold for exercise and hard work; and I 
believe there are more days in England when 
we can be out of doors all day long than in any 
other country in the world." 

" You do not allow for the discomfort ? " 
asked Mrs. Winstanley pleasantly. " Those 
London fogs, the spring east winds, those chilly 
wet Julys — do not these count ? " 

" They do not exist," said Hubert quite 
gravely. 

On which there broke out a chorus of protest, 
negation, remonstrance and laughter ; and 
while the laugh was at its loudest the dark, 
handsome, well-trimmed heads of the two 
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Frenchmen appeared at the entrance of the 
tent — the first time they had ventured on this 
familiarity. And they ventured on it now 
only because their rivals were there, and they 
wished to claim as many privileges as these had 
and display as much friendly intimacy. 

" Good morning, mesdames ; may we enter ? " 
said Bois-Duval, making that quasi-military 
salute, doubled with a dancing-master's grace, 
characteristic of the nation where every man is 
born a soldier and is taught to waltz. 

Though Mrs. Winstanley would have been 
glad if one of those strong currents which 
sweep round the Trouville shore had carried 
her two French friends safe away to Havre, 
yet she proved herself now, as always, equal to 
the occasion, and invited the young men to 
enter, like a graceful and well-dressed Astrasa 
dispensing equal justice to all alike. She pre- 
sented the two pairs of rivals to each other, 
and made room for the Frenchmen to sit beside 
her own chair ; but Bois-Duval, with rather an 
affected air, cast himself on the sand at the 
feet of Eva, saying : " The footstool of woman 
is the throne of man." 

Hubert and Sir James looked at each other. 
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The former flushed angrily, the latter smiled 
disagreeably. One would have said he had 
toothache and was trying to hide it. 

" Confound the brute's impudence ! " mut- 
tered Hubert, flushed and heated. 

" He has to learn his place," thought Sir 
James, pale and constrained. 

Eva blushed and looked pretty and confused. 
Her compatriots thought she was distressed 
and making almost an appeal to them for pro- 
tection ; and Bois-Duval thought she was elated 
by his homage if fluttered by its publicity. 

" If our footstool is your throne, you manage 
to kick it over very easily," said Mrs. Win- 
stanley with as much seriousness as if she had 
been Perdita herself. " The phrase is pretty — 
I question if the fact be true." 

" On the honour of a Frenchman, madame ! " 
said Bois-Duval, laying his hand on his heart. 

" One assertion does not prove another," said 
Sir James, a thin film of insolence over his 
conventional manner. " * Quis custodiet cus- 
todes ? ' Bail must be tested before it can be 
taken." 

" The test is capable of proof at any time 
desired," returned Bois-Duval with perfect 
urbanity. 
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" No proof is needed beyond that already 
given by history," put in Mrs. Winstanley in 
her sweetest way. " The honour of the French 
nation is too firmly established to be ques- 
tioned." 

" Bayard was a Frenchman," said Thomasina, 
as her contribution of oil. 

" And Philip Sidney was an Englishman," 
said Sir James. 

" But it was a Frenchman who said : ^ Gen- 
tlemen of the guard, fire first ! ' " little Eva 
cried in her simple childish manner. 

"And it was our noble compatriot Cam- 
bronne who said : * The guard dies, but does 
not surrender ! ' " said Bois-Duval, with a smile 
to Eva which made both Hubert and Sir James 
feel as if he had struck them. 

" Pshaw ! " said Sir James with supreme 
contempt. " Can you quote such a myth as 
this for history, M. le Yicomte ! — a pure inven- 
tion, a bit of audacious blague^ due to Duruy's 
own imagination only ! That a test ! You 
might as well claim the excesses of the Revo- 
lution as proofs of your national self-constraint 
and humanity ! " 

" As monsieur may claim his burnings at 
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Smithfield as proofs of his national liberty of 
conscience," said Bois-Duval with a sneer. 
"But pardon! in this matter of Cambronne's 
you are mistaken. The fact is an historical 
truth — as sublime as true." 

" Just as true as the sinking of the Vengeur 
with all hands on board ! " said Sir James. 
" You claim this too among your heroic actions, 
when, in point of fact, captain and crew were 
brought ashore to England and kept as prisoners 
till the war was over." 

" It is a bad cause which takes to denial and 
perversion," said Bois-Duval loftily. "But in 
truth it is no new thing for the conquered to 
claim the victory ; it hides the national blush." 

" When did the French conquer us ? — at 
Waterloo ? " exclaimed Hubert. 

" At Waterloo, monsieur, the Prussians had 
the honour of defeating us and turning your 
overthrow into success," said Bois-Duval with 
the same imperturbable urbanity as before. 

Both Englishmen started to their feet with a 
forcible exclamation. 

" Gentlemen, surely you are not going to 
have a political quarrel here before us ! " said 
Mrs. Winstanley in her most dignified manner. 
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" Pray calm yourselves, and let us change the 
conversation. It is never wise to discuss 
politics with strangers ; and it is especially un- 
wise among men of diflferent nationalities who 
were once enemies and now are friends. Let 
history settle itself. You four young men 
cannot make doubtful matters clear, nor put 
crooked' questions straight. Sit down again, 
I beg, and let us talk of something else. When 
do the races begin, Yicomte ? — the day after 
to-morrow ? " 

A little ashamed of their unseemly heat, the 
Englishmen; with an awkward laugh from 
Hubert and a sudden resumption of cold dignity 
from Sir James, sat down again as Mrs. Win- 
stanley had desired ; while Bois-Duval, raising 
himself on his elbow, answered Mrs. Winstanley 
as smoothly as if no brush had taken place. 

Yes, the day after to-morrow, and he and 
Laperriere had secured the best places at com- 
mand for * les belles Anglaises ' — places whence 
they could see everything and where they would 
be the flowers of the fete themselves, he added 
gallantly, with a veiled look to Eva at the end 
of his open and prolonged regard to Mrs. 
Winstanley and Thomasina. 
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" Thank you, Yicomte," said Mrs. Winstanley. 
" You are really very kind." 

But she wished that he had been slightly less 
kind, and that she and her daughters might 
have been spared this somewhat embarrassing 
obligation. 

" We will call for you at the right hour, and 
hope that we may have the pleasure of driving 
you over," said Bois-Duval. 

" I thought we were to have had that pleasure, 
Mrs. Winstanley ? " said Sir James. 

" We came for the very thing," said Hubert. 

" Pardon, messieurs ! the old saying of * first 
come first served ' holds good here," said the 
Yicomte airily. "You are a little late in the 
field." 

He said this with the gayest kind of good 
humour, and at the same moment managed to 
take Eva's hand under cover of her embroidery 
which had fallen to the ground, and which he 
picked up before Sir James or Hubert could 
reach it — returning it with a courtly bow for 
public acceptance and this audacious bit of 
practice for private use. But the child, though 
she blushed, did not resent ; and Bois-Duval 
even fancied that her soft pink fingers returned 
the pressure of his. 
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" Perhaps we can arrange so that we can all 
go together," said Mrs. Winstanley. " A good 
break will hold seven." 

" My carriage, madame, holds only five," said 
the Vicomte somewhat stiffly. " As I did not 
know of the arrival of these gentlemen I could 
not possibly arrange for their accommodation," 
he added with an undeniable dash of super- 
ciliousness. 

" We came for this ! " cried Hubert again, 
with more agitation than the occasion seemed to 
warrant. 

" I am so sorry ! " said Mrs. Winstanley. 
"But if you had only given us notice that 
you were coming! We could have managed 
then " 

" And thrown me over," laughed Bois-Duval. 
" Never mind, Laperriere ! If madame does 
accept our escort only as a pis aller, we have 
the benefit of the fact and can afford to let the 
motive go ! " 

He said this with the most delightful good 
temper and good breeding. But he nearly 
maddened Hubert ; and Sir James felt as if 
he had suddenly swallowed poison. 

" I should never have been other than obliged 
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to M. le Yicomte for his kindness, but I am not 
one to throw over old friends for new," said 
Mrs. Winstanley with a delightful smile to each 
in turn ; " nor," she added with extreme grace, 
" am I one to throw over new friends for caprice 
or self-interest." 

"Can nothing be arranged, Mrs. Winstanley?" 
asked Hubert hastily. 

She looked at Bois-Duval. 

" I think not," he answered smiling. " I can 
speak to my man and tell him to see if he can 
get some kind of ark on wheels that will hold 
us all, but I fear it will not be possible. Every 
public vehicle in the town is engaged. I fear 
these gentlemen must get over in their own 
way. If we had but known in time " 

The rest of the sentence was lost in a murmur 
of sounds which might mean regret or some- 
thing else. 

Mrs. Winstanley looked grave. The faces of 
Sir James and Hubert were not reassuring. 

" I appreciate your kindness," she began to 
the Vicomte in a hesitating way, thinking 
whether it would not be the best policy to 
abandon these new satellites for the old on the 
spot, and throw all her chances into the 
national scale. 
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" Pray do not mention it ! " said Bois-Duval, 
interrupting her airily. "I knew the difficul- 
ties, which you did not ; and I was aware that 
if I was not prompt in securing the comfort and 
convenience of mesdames betimes, they would 
come badly off in the press. I assure you if 
you do not allow me to carry out my pro- 
gramme you will have no possibility of getting 
over save by walking — which I fancy you will 
scarcely care to do. In your own interests, 
madame, let me beseech you to leave the arrange- 
ment as it stands. I will say nothing of myself, 
or of my disappointment if all that I have so 
carefully planned should be upset ; but in your 
own interest only, let things go on as they are 
now ! 

It all seemed frank and reasonable enough ; 
and it would have been decidedly ungracious 
had Mrs. Winstanley refused thus at the 
eleventh hour the arrangements already made 
and accepted ; or if those hot-blooded friends of 
hers had objected. 

" You see — what am I to do ! " she said with 
a helpless smile that meant capitulation. 

"What a pity we did not know you were 
coming ! " said Thomasina. " We could all 
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have gone together then. It would have been 
such a pleasant party ! " 

" Yes," said Bois-Duval tranquilly. " But in 
these matters the forelock is everything ! " 

'* At all events, we can go and see about the 
break," said Hubert, jumping up in an excited 
way, as if there was not a moment to lose. 

" Do so," answered the Yicomte. '^ You will 
then satisfy yourself that what I have said is 
correct, and will understand the necessity of 
submission to the inevitable." 

" I prefer to use my own judgment and find 
out the truth of things for myself," said Hubert 
with very unnecessary firmness of tone. 

" Quite right. Nevertheless, here on my own 
ground I may be allowed to be the best 
judge of the circumstances attending Deauville 
races. In the miseries of a London fog I should 
yield the pas to monsieur ! " 

" Pshaw ! that fog ! A Frenchman can da 
nothing but talk of our fogs ! " cried Sir Jame& 
irritably. 

"Pardon! there are other things too," laughed 
the Yicomte. "There are your wife-beaters, 
your garotters, your burglars, your lordly shop- 
keepers, your rich eldest sons while the younger 
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grovel in the mire. There are many other 
things in your great nation of which we speak 
in ours. But the fogs are the least distracting. 
And at all events they are undeniable and 
frequent." 

" We have sunshine sometimes ! " said Mrs. 
Winstanley smiling. 

" And a morality that will bear favourable 
contrast with that of France," said Sir James. 

" But the sunshine is not so bright as this, is 
it, Mr. Strangways ? — is it, Sir James ? " asked 
little Eva appealingly. 

" It is much pleasanter," answered Hubert for 
his part. 

"If you say this is brighter it is so. Miss 
Eva. But some faces in England make one 
forget the comparative want of sunshine," said 
Sir James for his. 

At which Eva laughed and said : " How 
nice ! what a pretty speech ! " while M. le 
Yicomte de Bois-Duval turned a shade paler 
than usual, as he raised his eyes with an odd 
impertinent look to Sir James, and said in an 
affected voice : 

" Well said. Ma foi ! Monsieur is almost 
gallant enough to be a Frenchman ! " 
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" Do you mean that for a compliment, M. le 
Vicomte ? " asked Sir James. 

" Surely ! the highest I could pay," answered 
the Frenchman. 

"And I regard it as a piece of decided impu- 
dence," said Sir James angrily. 

" My dear friend ! " remonstrated Mrs. Win- 
stanley. 

" Do not insult us by having a quarrel in our 
presence," said Thomasina in a low voice. 

Little Eva sighed like a troubled child. 

" Oh dear, how cross you all are ! " she said 
with a pretty pout. " You are spoiling all our 
fun by your ill-temper." 

"AUons! Miss Eva is right! It is bad 
form ! " said the Vicomte gaily. " Yive la 
gaiete ! vive la bonne humeur ! a bas le spleen ! 
and let the best man win ! " 

** Win what ? " asked Eva innocently. 

" Paradise ! " answered Bois-Duval. 
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CHAPTER YII. 



THE TRAIN LAID. 



There was a dance at the casino to-night, and 
the Winstanleys were going. As they were 
here they might as well profit by such amuse- 
ments as were to be had; and though these 
balls at the casino were certainly quite un- 
English, still they amused the child, and that 
was everything. It was so natural that she 
should like to be amused, and that they, the 
staid elder sister and the indulgent mother, 
should like to see her pleased ! 

So said Mrs. Winstanley to her compatriots 
when half-explaining half-excusing an action 
which really wanted neither explanation nor 
excuse. Had she been quite clear in her con- 
science — had she not been guilty of coquetting 
with chances in the person of Bois-Duval — 
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she would not have made that little speech. 
It T^as a defence and a shield, a blind and 
a mask, and she thought herself well concealed 
behind it. And when the young men said 
" Of course," things looked smooth and pleasant 
enough, and the circumstances of the evening 
were accepted as simply as if public dances 
at a foreign casino were part of the ordinary 
experience of well-born English ladies. 

Hubert and Sir James went up together to 
ask Eva for the first waltz. It was a friendly 
kind of rivalry, in which neither was jealous 
of the other, though each desired to win. But 
little Eva shook her head. 

"I am awfully sorry," she said, making up 
a distractingly pretty and penitent face. "I 
cannot help it, you know, but I am engaged 
to the Vicomte. He asked me first, so what 
could I do ? " 

" What a shame ! " cried Hubert hotly. 

" That fascinating gentleman certainly un- 
derstands the value of the * forelock,' as he 
calls it," said Sir James with a sneer. 

" Yes, doesn't he ? " returned Eva innocently. 
" He is so awfully quick ! He is not like you 
Englishmen, who are so nice and deliberate. 
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but lie takes one's breath away like a whirl- 
wind ! " 

" It is vilely bad form to be like a whirlwind, 
as you say," said Hubert angrily. 

" Yes, isn't it ? " returned Eva ; " but if one 
gets into one, what can one do? I feel just 
like a stick or a straw or a feather, when I 
am with those kind of people," she added in 
her peculiar grammar, making another dis- 
tracting face. 

"But, my dear child, you should not make 
engagements so long beforehand with such com- 
parative strangers," said Mrs. Winstanley. 

Now that her two great hopes had turned 
up, she would have been glad to have shunted 
the French Viscount, or at most to have made 
use of him as a spur to the resolution of these 
others. 

" What could I say, mumsey, when he asked 
me ? " pleaded Eva. " I could not tell a story, 
you know, and say that I was engaged when 
I wasn't, could I ? " 

" You should have made him feel that his 
request was inconvenient," said Mrs. Win- 
stanley. " It is not as if we knew either him 
or the Baron intimately — as if we knew them 
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like Sir James and Mr. Strangways. It was 
very thouglatless of him, and yon were not 
qnite np to the mark, my child." 

"I am too yonng for that kind of things 
mnmsey," said Eva, lifting np her bine eyes 
sweetly. " I don't think I shall ever learn to be 
diplomatic. At all events, I am too yonng yet." 

" Yes, yes, so yon are. Yon are too yonng 
and fresh for anything bnt your own sweet 
candid innocence," said Sir James. 

"And yon will always be too frank for 
diplomacy, I hope," echoed Hubert with a flush. 

"Too frank to repress undesirable atten- 
tions ? " said Mrs. Winstanley pleasantly. " My 
dear boy, we poor women would come oflF 
but ill in life if we could not use our only 
power of protection — ^the art of freezing and 
repelling." 

"Yes, I know; but Miss Eva is so perfect 
as she is, one wants no change in her — at least 
not yet," said poor Hubert, full of his stupid 
admiration. 

" How nice ! " said Eva gaily. 

"But when did the Vicomte ask you? and 
when did you engage yourself, dear?" asked 
Thomasina in a rather low voice. 
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Eva did not hear. 

"I only wish I could cut myself into three 
Evas!" she said prettily, looking first at Sir 
James and then at Hubert. " But I can't, can 
I?" 

" But when did you promise the Vicomte ? " 
repeated Thomasina ; and this time Eva was 
obliged to hear. 

"This morning in the tent," she answered 
quite frankly. 

"Indeed! I did not hear you," said her 
sister, arching her eyebrows. 

" No, you were all talking about the races," 
answered Eva ; " but M. le Vicomte was not 
so rude," with a fresh bird-like cadenza that 
enchanted and distracted Hubert, while it 
excited and did not quite satisfy Sir Jaines. 

Thomasina said no more. She had not asked 
for spite, only to make sure ; and now she was 
sure that something more than she knew was 
going on between the Vicomte and her sister. 
She did not suppose it was much; but it was 
something. 

All this took place as they were strolling 
towards the casino; and the discussion ended 
as they reached the door. Sir James was 
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obliged to be content with only the third dance, 
Eva having voluntarily offered herself to Hubert 
for the second, as he had been the first to ask 
her. 

"I think you might have left that to me," 
said Sir James in an aggrieved tone to his 
friend. 

Though they were brothers in their joint 
resistance to these foreigners, and standing 
shoulder to shoulder in close alliance of abhor- 
rence, and though there was no suspicion as 
yet one of the other, and no perception of 
the truth, still there were possibilities of enmity 
if things became too evident; and Sir James 
was as jealous as Hubert was rash and impas- 
sioned. 

"First come first served!" said Hubert in 
a good-humoured way, as Bois-Duval had said 
before him. "Besides, I could scarcely be 
expected to give up that dance, even to you, 
old man ! " 

He had got the prize and could afford to be 
gay-tempered. 

" Why the devil did you put yourself for- 
ward at all ? " cried James irritably. " In your 
circumstances, Hubert, you should be more 
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careful than you are. You lay yourself open 
to nasty remarks, and have cut me out most 
unpleasantly where it can be nothing to you." 

Hubert turned first red and then pale. He 
bit his cheek, as his manner was when annoyed : 
but presently his honest face cleared as he 
looked into his friend's and held out his hand. 

"Come, old fellow, no misunderstandings 
between us," he said pleasantly. "We have 
been friends too long for that." 

" Friends or not, I suffer no man to cross 
my path," answered Sir James stiffly ; and with 
this the two followed the ladies into the danc- 
ing-room, and the business of the evening began. 
So far the preface had not been very har- 
monious; it remained now to see what the 
end would be. 

The music struck up and M. le Vicomte de 
Bois-Duval came to demand the honour of 
Miss Eva's hand for the waltz about to begin ; 
and Eva, with the prettiest, most bashful, 
most fawn-like kind of look to her mother, 
rose and took his arm, and was soon whirling 
about the room like a pretty pale-blue teetotum 
with a golden head and a wooden heart. 

Hubert took Thomasina, to have at least 
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a pretext for hovering about his unconfessed 
divinity; while Sir James sat by Mrs. Win- 
Stanley, eating out his heart with moody 
jealousy, and more than half-inclined to throw 
the whole thing up now at once and go back 
to England and Mrs. Merton, as at least safe 
and worthy if not wholly satisfactory. 

The waltz ended without any contretemps, 
and Eva had no cause to complain that Bois- 
Duval was either a cold wooer or a prosaic 
interpreter. She had never been deluged with 
so much delicious flattery — never been swept 
away in such a fervid whirlwind of love- 
making. Frightened while intoxicated, she 
listened with lowered lids and crimson cheeks, 
and wished it was not wrong nor dangerous. 
She knew that she was playing with fire — ^that 
this was not the kind of thing her mother 
would sanction, nor was it the kind of thing 
that Bois-Duval ought to do, or would have 
done, had all been really right ; yet she could 
not resist, still less rebuke. It was very 
naughty, it was very dangerous — but it was 
very delightful; and Bois-Duval had at least 
the merit of rousing in her something that was 
more real than anything she had hitherto felt 
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or made believe to show. Even Hubert 
Strangways who, up to now, had been her 
chief personal favourite, was distanced without 
mercy by this clever and audacious diplomatist ; 
while Sir James, whose title and fortune had 
been her principal magnets outside her irre- 
pressible desire for * conquest,' sank far far into 
the background — his high-strung, nervous, 
melancholy temperament and poetic pessimism 
seeming to her just unmitigated boredom when 
contrasted with the gay insouciance, the deli- 
cious daring and that absence of all incon- 
venient restraint by principle which charac- 
terized her French * flame.' But it was all very 
naughty and very dangerous; and she knew 
that she was running grave risks, and that the 
day of reckoning would be heavy when it 
came. 

Then the dance ended and she was brought 
back with all due decorum to her mother. 
M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval knew his social 
grammar too well to commit unnecessary sole- 
cisms. When he offended against the syntax 
endorsed by Mrs. Grrundy it was for some good 
purpose ; but as at the present moment nothing 
was to be gained by keeping the little girl 
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beyond the time formally allowed by conven- 
tional propriety, he delivered her up as he was 
bound to do — but he delivered her up engaged 
for at least five out of the twelve dances on the 
card. 

And when she danced with Hubert, she 
found him heavy to talk to and clumsy to 
dance with ; while Sir James was decidedly 
stiff and uncongenial and did not amuse her 
anyhow. 

Then came another turn with Bois-Duval; 
more ill-humour from the Englishmen; more 
perplexity from Mrs. Winstanley ; and more 
surety of conviction from Thomasina that 
something was going on between these two 
more than was prudent, and that she would 
set herself to the discovery, and make it. 

At the end of the second waltz with Bois- 
Duval, Eva disappeared from the ball-room. 
No one had seen her go and no one knew 
where she had gone; for the two young men 
were dancing — one with Thomasina, and the 
other with a pretty little French girl of fifteen 
by looks and twenty-two by dates ; and Mrs. 
Winstanley was occupied with a friendly neigh- 
bour placed there by Bois-Duval purposely to 
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call off her attention. Thus, when the last 
chord sounded from the orchestra and the 
moving kaleidoscope on the floor dissolved, Eva 
and her partner were not forthcoming, and 
were not to be seen anywhere. 

Much indignation and even terror broke out 
among the friends waiting there to receive 
her. " Where is she ? " — " Have you seen 
her ? " passed .from lip to lip. Mrs. Winstanley 
half rose. 

" Naughty child ! I must go and look for 
her," she said, her handsome face a trifle stern 
and blanched. 

" No, do you sit here, Mrs. Winstanley. I 
will go," said Sir James. 

" We will go," echoed Hubert ; and the two 
went off quickly, even before Mrs. Winstanley 
had given her consent. 

Nothing of vital consequence had happened 
to the child. Bois-Duval had only taken her 
into the corridor which was filled with people, 
and where, though he might say what he liked, 
he could not even take her hand, for the 
number of eyes about. To our way of think- 
ing it was a perfectly harmless and legitimate 
thing to do ; according to the French standard 
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of morality it was an oflfence, and highly im- 
proper. You may sit with your young partner 
on the topmost step of the dark stairs, or be 
alone with her in the conservatory where you 
are concealed by the camellias and the palms; 
if you are in an English house — and yet not 
irretrievably damage her character. If you 
parade your ingenue in a well-lighted corridor 
crammed with people in a French casino, it 
is death and destruction to her repute, and her 
friends would have the right to demand an 
explanation. But Bois-Duval was a man of 
nerve, and held to the doctrine that it is no 
part of a man's duty to take care of a woman's 
character. That belongs to herself if she be 
married, to her mother if she be a maiden. If 
the one chooses to go to the devil, why pre- 
vent her ? if the other is not guarded by the 
mother's vigilance, peste ! was he to be the 
nursemaid ? This pretty little English girl 
liked being made love to as much as he liked 
to make that love ; and it was not for him to 
be ungrateful to opportunity. 

To do him justice no man was more grateful ; 
and at this moment he was vigorously improv- 
ing the occasion when suddenly the stalwart 
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figure of Hubert and the pale, keen face of Sir 
James Kearney were seen in the distance as 
the two young men made their way straight 
to the place where Eva was sitting with Bois- 
Duval in the shadow -of a friendly column. 

"Your mother has desired us to take you 
back to her without a moment's delay, Miss 
Winstanley," said Sir James. 

He spoke with extreme stiffness, severity and 
authority ; like an angry brother who was 
justly offended and who expected to be obeyed. 
As he spoke he offered the little sinner his arm. 

The Yicomte took the girl's hand and drew it 
within his own arm. They were all standing. 

" Pardon ! " he said gravely. " This young 
lady belongs to me. I will deliver her into the 
hands of her mother." 

" Miss Winstanley, your mother wished us to 
take you back," reiterated Sir James, not an- 
swering the Frenchman and emphasizing the 
pronoun. 

" Is this your pleasure, mademoiselle ? " 
asked Bois-Duval with a look that made her 
tremble, partly for dread of. losing him as a 
lover should she offend him by going with her 
compatriots, and partly for dread of being 
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punished by his betrayal of her folly should 
she rasp his self-love. 

" No ! " she said with a really heroic assump- 
tion of childish ingenuousness to hide her very 
real trouble ; " I am not going to be handed 
about like a great ball of silk. We will all go 
back to mother together. That will be quite 
a royal escort ! " she added with her merry 
laugh. 

" Thank you," said the Vicomte, still grave 
and intense, holding her hand closely pressed 
against his side and leading the way in 
triumph. 

" Monsieur," said Sir James livid with rage ; 
" in England we respect authority." 

" And in France, monsieur, we respect 
innocence," returned Bois-Duval, the *beau 
phraseur,' again pressing Eva's hand against 
his side as the practical exemplification of his 
epigram. 

" We shall hear next that they have found 
out how to make gold in France," said Hubert 
with a snort of defiance. " The one is about as 
true as the other ! " 

" In France, monsieur, we make gentlemen," 
said Bois-Duval coldly ; " do you consider this 
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in England as rare a creation as the making of 
gold ? " 

" 'According to the country, yes," said Hu- 
bert. " In some countries it is very rare." 

" I agree with you," said Bois-Duval, looking 
at the young men by turns. "As you say, 
monsieur, it is in some countries very rare. 
But' that country is not la belle France ! " 

At that moment a rather large and noisy 
group came surging up from the dance-room 
and separated the two Englishmen from Eva 
and the Vicomte. 

" I should like to knock that puppy down ! " 
said Hubert in a voice that disdained cau- 
tion. "His insolence shall be checked — that 
I swear ! " 

" Leave him to me," said Sir James irritably. 
" Why the deuce should you interfere, Hubert ? 
He is more my affair than yours." 

" And he is as much mine as yours," returned 
Hubert with undeniable warmth. 

By which it was evident that the annoyance 
of the moment was serious enough to endanger 
jfriendship as well as to create enmity. 

" I am glad to have, humiliated your com- 
patriots, ma belle," said Bois-Duval in a low 
voice to Eva. 
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" How naughty of you ! " said Eva, with a 
laugh. 

" How nice, you mean to say ! If you have 
any compassion for me, any love for me, ma 
cherie, as I think you have, you will be pleased 
at my victory — as you are ; is it not so ? " 

" I am pleased if you are ; " said Eva, flut- 
tered. 

" Any proof of the superiority of a French 
gentleman counts for my good," said the 
Vicomte superbly. 

" Oh, I think Frenchmen delightful ! " cried 
Eva. 

" One — not all ; only one," he returned. 

She looked up at him, doing her best to be 
simple ; but nature was too strong ; and she 
dropped her eyes, blushing with a delicious 
kind of tremor at the dangers and delights of 
the enchanted wood into which she had volun- 
tarily wandered. 

By this time they had got back to the 
dancing-room, where the Vicomte took her to 
her place and deposited her on the seat next her 
mother; leaving her to fight the battle in her 
own way, and thinking that he himself would 
be best out of it. 
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" Where have you been, Eva ? asked Mrs, 
Winstanley, for her quite sharply. " You 
know you are not allowed to go out of the 
room." 

" It was so hot, mumsey ! I only went into 
the corridor for a little fresh air,'' replied Eva, 
with cheerful innocence. 

" How can you be so imprudent, Eva ? " said 
Thomasina. " You know this kind of thing is 
not considered proper in France. We are not 
in England ; why will you be so silly ! " 

" Oh, she meant no harm ! " said good- 
hearted Hubert, who winced under those 
rebukes far more than did Eva herself ; " but 
that coxcomb knew that he was landing her in 
a hole. It is he who deserves rowing, not poor 
Miss Eva." 

" You are always so good and kind ! " said 
Mrs. Winstanley, who had her own reasons for 
being strict on this matter before them. " But 
Eva has been very imprudent indeed. She 
must really learn to be more considerate. 
Nothing but her extreme youth and ignorance 
of the world can possibly justify her." 

" And these do," said Sir James, a slight dash 
of pedantry in his tone, 
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" Yes ; so please Mrs. Winstanley let poor 
Miss Eva oflF for this once. She will know 
better another time," Hubert said, again making 
himself the pretty little sinner's advocate. 

They all spoke as if Eva had been just a 
naughty child who had stolen a bon-bon or 
broken her doll ; and no one seemed conscious 
of the absurdity and pretence of the whole 
matter, when treating of a girl, round whom 
three men were fluttering, each of whom was 
jealous of the others. 

" How cross you all are to me ! — ^poor little 
me, what have I done ! What harm was there 
in going into the corridor for a little fresh air ! " 
cried Eva with a pretty pout. " One would 
think I had done something really wrong ! '' 

"Nothing absolutely wrong perhaps, but 
something very imprudent, my dear child," 
said Mrs. Winstanley, still grave if forgiving. 
" It would have been wrong had you been older 
and known better. As it is, you are to be 
pardoned on consideration of your ignor- 
ance." 

" Now you are a dear darling mumsey again," 
said Eva, kissing her mother in the face of the 
multitude. "And now you shall have some 
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sweeties ! Only if you promise to be good 
though, and won't scold me any more?" she 
added, holding back the box and looking round 
from each to each with a grave inquiring air. 

Mrs. Winstanley smiled. 

" What a child it is ! " she said pleasantly. 
" My dear Eva, will you ever become a woman ? " 

" Now for the sweeties. Miss Eva ! " cried 
Hubert joyously. 

He looked on the bon-bons as the ratification 
of the pardon just granted ; and perhaps no one 
was so relieved as he at the happy ending of 
this difficulty. 

" Here they are ! " said Eva, bringing out of 
her satchel pocket a small box of chocolate 
creams. " That nice dear M. le Vicomte whom 
you all abuse so much, and who is such a dear 
kind old thing, gave them to me; which is 
what neither of you have done ! " 

Mrs. Winstanley shrugged her shoulders as if 
she had been a Frenchwoman born. 

" So ! he treats you as a spoilt child, like 
every one else ! " she said, glancing with a 
smile first at Sir James, then at the rest, as if 
this explained everything. There could be 
nothing serious in an affair wherein the girl 
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was given chocolate creams and treated like 
a spoilt child all through ! 

But Thomasina, looking curiously at the little 
bo:^ in Eva's hand, recognized it as one which 
she herself had bought this very afternoon at 
the confectioner's and given to her sister who 
had begged for it. 

The whole incident, imprudent as it had 
been, passed without further jemark for the 
moment; but there were black looks without 
disguise and emphatic ejaculations not given 
in whispers when M. le Vicomte de Bois-Duval 
came again to claim the promise given by 
Mademoiselle Eva for another waltz. Nothing 
was to be done however ; and unless Mrs. 
Winstanley was prepared to break with her 
French friend she must give her consent as 
of course and let her daughter dance with him 
as with any other person in the room. The 
home authorities were forced to content them- 
selves with watching the two as they whirled 
about, now fast, now slow, now with breathless 
vehemence and now with tender languor. They 
watched in vain. Despite those eight eyes so 
sharply fixed on them the Vicomte managed to 
slip into Eva's hand a note which he had 
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written in the interval between the maternal 
lecture and this delicious waltz ; and Eva 
managed to secure it in the bosom of her gown 
without one of the four watchers having the 
faintest idea of the transaction. Love laughs 
not only at locksmiths but at Argus himself; 
and there has never yet been found the spell 
which he could not break when he would. 

The evening passed without more disturbance. 
M. le Vicomte, conscious of his misdemeanour 
and properly penitent, took care not to transgress 
again. He danced frequently with Eva; but 
then this is the fashion of the place. It is not 
an oflfence against decorum, as in England, but 
a mark of politeness and the expression of care 
and protection. He danced also with Thomasina 
as often as he found her disengaged ; and some- 
times he sat out and, talked to Mrs. Winstanley 
when both her daughters were dancing with the 
Englishmen. He managed all the little threads 
with consummate skill, and got the mother so 
far on his side as to make her feel that coldness 
on her part would be boorish and displeasure 
ill-breeding, and that really this handsome 
versatile English-speaking young Frenchman 
was a delightful creature all round, and those 
foolish boys must accept him. 
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Thus the little hitch created in the beginning 
of the evening by his impropriety and Eva's 
imprudence seemed to be quite got over ; and 
by the time the last dance came to an end the 
whole thing wag apparently laid as straight and 
smooth as if that embarrassing kink had never 
been. 

But appearances are rarely faithful exponents 
of things, as the words which passed between 
the two pairs of friends plainly proved. 

" I shall insult that fellow," said Hubert 
passionately, **I am only waiting for the 
opportunity." 

" Keep your hands to yourself," said Sir 
James drily, " I will do that business." 

*^ No — it is my affair," persisted Hubert. 

** My dear fellow, don't talk rubbish," re- 
turned Sir James hastily. "You are an en- 
gaged man. I am not. If we are to have a 
row, it is better for me to be in it, not you.'^ 

" Engaged or not, the Winstanleys are my 
friends as well as yours, Jamie ; and mine before 
they were yours," said Hubert. 

" Your friends, yes ; but perhaps something 
more to me," Sir James replied, speaking slowly 
and keeping his eyes fixed on his friend. 
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" Good God,. Jamie ! do you mean to say you 
love her ? " cried Hubert in extreme agitation. 

" Yes ; I do love her," the other answered, 
still speaking slowly. 

" Her ? but which ? tell me, James — which of 
them?" 

" You must be blind to ask that, old man ! 
Which ? Well — ^not Thomasina ! What is the 
niatter, Hubert ? Are you ill ? " 

"No, nothing — nothing — there is nothing 
the matter with me," stammered the young 
fellow. " That cursed waltzing has made me 
feel a little sick, that is all. It is nothing, 
Jamie ; don't look like that, old man. I am all 
right, I assure you." ^ 

" Take a\ B. and S. and turn in. A tiight's 
rest will put you square," said Sir James. 

" Yes, that is all I want. I want just that." 
returned Hubert as quietly as he could speak. 
" Goqd-night, old fellow." 
„ " Good-night, old man. You'll be all right 
to-morrow morning," said Sir James ; and then 
the two parted — the one enlightened but the 
other as dark as before. 

The Frenchmen were more discerning. 

" Which is it ? " asked Laperriere. " The big 
blond or the dark milord ? " 
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" Both," answered Bois-Duval. 

His friend gave an expressive whistle. 

" Ma foi," he said laughing ; " the Britannic 
pot boils ! " 

" Boils ? do you call that tepid simmer boil- 
ing ? I do not," said Bois-Duval. " Those 
flabby sons of Albion never boil. They have 
swallowed too much frost and fog." 

"And my friend, M. le Vicomte de Bois- 
Duval, does boil in faith," laughed Laperriere. 

" I hope so. Life would not be worth the 
trouble of boots and gloves if I had not more fire 
than those stiff^backed English marionettes," 
he returned. " Poor wretches, they are to be 
pitied! However, each does his best in this 
world ; and for the present these two feel what 
it pleases them to call love for the pretty little 
demoiselle." 

" And she ? " 

"Bah! our ingenue is a finished coquette 
and takes aU who come with grand impartiality ! 
I flatter myself that since she has had the 
benefit of my lessons she has no great weakness 
for either of her compatriots. But she makes 
believe, and so holds the stage ; and they, the 
louts, see nothing, but have gone head down- 
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wards into her traps. They are destined to 
receive their lesson. I have it all in train." 

" For which ? the big blond ? " 

" Without question. He will make the best 
mark," answered the Vicomte with masterly- 
coolness. " Though I intend to fight, I do not 
intend to die. I prefer laurel to cypress and 
the little one's kisses to her tears," 

" There is always risk in these affairs ; and 
the big blond looks dangerous," said Laper- 
riere, 

" As a buffalo, who makes an ugly rush with 
his eyes shut and his head down. You spring 
aside, phew ! the great big stumbling bruto is 
caught in the toils or dashes himself down a 
precipice. No ; I don't fear that big blond, my 
friend. The milord is more dangerous." 

" If it were my own affair I should rejoice, 

but for you, my friend " said Laperriere, 

with a tremulous kind of hesitation. 

" It must be done. It is for the honour of 
France, as well as to punish poaching and pre- 
sumption," returned Bois-Duval, lightly striking 
his breast. " These miserable creatures per- 
mitted themselves to ridicule the sublime 
heroism of our history and dared to talk of 
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Waterloo. What would you have me do? 
The honour of France and the dignity of my 
manhood both demand this duel," 

" You are right, my friend," said Laperriere, 
catching his tone. "As you say, when the 
honour of France is in question, there can be 
no doubt or hesitation." 

Then the two shook hands; took a grog 
apiece ; and went to bed, saying with a signifi- 
cant look and tone as they parted : " To-* 
morrow ! " 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE MATCH APPLIED. 



There was no question about the probable 
fineness of the day. The weather was settled 
to fair with a constancy of which our capricious 
old climate knows nothing; and prophecy or 
discussion on that which was fi^Ked as fate was 
mere waste of time. It was hot, certainly ; 
and the road from Trouville to Deauville, short 
as it was, was a very desert for dust; but 
there are worse things than heat borne in 
pleasant company with pretty faces under rose- 
pink umbrellas; and the dust was only an 
excuse for the daintiest and most coquettish 
wrappers imaginable — ^wrappers which made 
the ladies as they rolled past look like so many 
flowers in great grey calices which would pre- 
sently unfold and display the fuU gorgeousness 
of the petals beneath. 
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All the beauty and fashion of Trouville and 
Havre, of Etretat and Honfleur, a sprinkling of 
grandees from London following in the wake 
of an Exalted Personage, and a contingent of 
the * fine fleur ' from Paris assembled on the 
Deauville race-course to-day. The Trouville 
sands were deserted, save by a few nurses with 
their children and here and there a sober bour- 
geois family which took its pleasure cheaply 
and preferred to watch the waves and the sea- 
gulls rather than to bet on the hoofs of a string 
of horses galloping past a shouting mob ; — or 
it might be a pair of young lovers newly wed, 
who in their turn preferred solitude and un- 
restricted love-making to the gaiety, distraction, 
and enforced propriety of a crowd; — while at 
Deauville there was scarcely standing-place on 
the course, and no one gave his neighbour 
courteous elbow-room. 

It was a bright and animated show. The 
pretty toilettes worn as only Frenchwomen can 
wear them ; the smart well-got-up look of the 
young men ; the grave severity of the police, 
dark, silent, mysterious — the executive skele- 
tons of the feast ; the more cheerful swagger 
of the gendarmes, those generals in calico ; the 
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fraternal mingling of uniforms and blouses; 
the peasant women in their white caps and 
showy colours ; the total absence of squalor, 
dirt, second-hand finery, miserable pretence, 
together with the bright sun, the glittering sea, 
the wooded hills and the lovely country every- 
where — all make a race-day and a race-course 
of exceptional charm. 

It might have been thought that even the 
most spiteful Gallophobist would have con- 
fessed the brilliant influences of the moment; 
but both Hubert and Sir James voted the whole 
thing slow and in no wise equal to Ascot or 
the Derby, They wondered how people could 
say so much about these humbugging Deauville 
races when we did things so much better at 
home ! But some people were determined to 
find everything better ordered in France, what- 
ever it might be. To be French was to be all 
right; to be English all wrong. Frenchmen 
were better bred and Frenchwomen were 
prettier than Englishmen and women ; French 
manners were more polite, French customs 
more delightful, even French races were more 
enjoyable — though every one knows that the 
English have gone ahead of all the world in 
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the matter of horseflesh., and that no French- 
man can ride or drive better than the average 
English tailor or blue-jacket ! It was revolting 
to see such folly, all because the sky was hard, 
monotonous and blue, and the sun glared down 
with such force it seemed to shrivel up your 
very marrow ! And when you had said that 
you had said everything. 

Which settled the question so far comfortably 
between them, and gave their ill-humour the 
look of reasonableness, at least to themselves. 

For they were at this moment decidedly ill- 
tempered, else they would not have plumed 
themselves on talking nonsense. 

Of course no break large enough for the 
whole party had been found in Trouville ; and 
the Vicomte's carriage did not hold more than 
four inside, with the coachman and Laperriere 
on the box. Thus the two young men had 
been forced to drive over in a wretched little 
shandradan in such patience as they could 
command, knowing that they were in the wash 
of the big boat — in the dust of the triumphal 
car. It was an ignominious position for two 
young men of fortune and family — proud of 
themselves and their nation, their developed 
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muscles and their inherited acres, and with the 
true British contempt for all foreigners what- 
soever — ^but perhaps most of all for Mounseer, 
that ancient foe across the water. They felt 
it keenly ; but of the two Sir James was per- 
haps the more disdainful and Hubert the more 
angry. 

Poor Hubert indeed was in an abnormal state 
altogether to-day. He was still reeling under 
the blow of his friend's confession, but trying 
to pluck up courage to leave temptation, Eva 
and Trouville by the first train to-morrow 
morning, and go back to duty and Maud 
Disney. The knowledge that his friend loved 
this beautiful little idol of his dreams, roused 
him to a full consciousness of his own position, 
its dishonour and what should be its hopeless- 
ness ; and he was working hard and loyally to 
clear his eyes and strengthen his heart. But 
he could not get things settled; and he was 
knocked about between love and duty till he 
felt sore and bruised all over. No sooner had 
he taken firm hold of the one than the other 
dragged him away — no sooner had conscience 
commanded than desire pleaded — and when 
desire determined, then conscience forbade. 
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The state of turmoil and uncertainty in 
wliicli he stood showed itself on his face ; and 
his temper and bearing to-day had a totally 
diflFerent expression from that which wa» 
natural to him. 

Sir James saw that something was wrong, 
but he left that something alone. It was not 
his duty to dry-nurse his friend ; and the less 
said the better when there was nothing pleasant 
to say and there might be a great deal that 
was disagreeable to hear. He was sorry to see 
Hubert look so ' down,' but he supposed he was 
seedy from last night and would soon pull him- 
self together. And as he himself hated to be 
worried and made a fuss with when he was 
seedy, he did by Hubert as he would be done 
by, and forebore to bother him with questions 
or commentary. But they were not a very 
lively couple on this brilliant sunshiny day of 
amusement; and their appearance somewhat 
justified old Froissart's famous saying about 
the English and the melancholy manner in 
which they take their pleasure. 

The race-course was as disappointing as the 
way thither had been. There was no getting 
near the Winstanleys save in a sense by per^ 
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mission — when they were allowed to pick up 
the crumbs left by the rich men of the feast. 
Only in the intervals between the races, when 
the Frenchmen went to make their bets with the 
book-makers behind the stand — only then 
could the two poor distanced Englishmen take 
brief possession of the vacated places and sun 
themselves in the treacherous light of those 
bright-blue flattering eyes. 

How bright they were ! how treacherous 
their light and what flattering falsities they 
said! How they looked to each in turn as 
if with special love and liking! — love and 
liking, be it understood, such as a maiden and 
an ingenue might give. They threw poor 
Hubert deeper and deeper into the fog of doubt, 
of distraction, of uncertain balance, of secret 
dishonour, of acted untruth ; and they touched 
the keen and passionate sensibilities of the 
young baronet, till he lost that clear possession 
of his own dignity which was his by nature, 
and even abased his pride so far as to let him- 
self be made a kind of almsman subsisting by 
the bounty of a Frenchman. 

Then, when the money business was over — 
when the old bills were settled and new ones 
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made and the two Amphitryons returned to 
take possession — those large "blue eyes spoke 
volumes to Bois-Duval by the very care with 
which they avoided looking at him at all. 
And this conscious bashfulness was more 
eloquent than the bolder coquetry played off on 
the others. His notes were in the bosom of her 
dress ; his hand met hers under cover of 
friendly folds and flirting fans, and his ex- 
pressive touch was returned with a fainter but 
all the same an undeniable pressure. He could 
afford then not to meet those bewildering eyes 
in prolonged straight looks, such as were given 
to the others, and even to feel specially dis- 
tinguished by her shyness. But the whole 
position was tantalizing; and Bois-Duval was 
resolved to make the little girl commit herself 
more boldly. Playing with fire might be a 
pastime for her, but what about that fire itself ? 
— and the risk ? Houses once lighted cannot be 
extinguished at pleasure ; and if the tepid 
sons of Albion are manageable by coquettes, the 
warmer lovers^of la belle France are not. But 
all this was in [abeyance for the moment, and 
only the caressing flatteries of that little hand, 
the shy confession of those big blue eyes, stood 
as the language between them. 
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Meanwhile, Hubert Strangways and Sir 
James Kearney picked up the crumbs with 
craven gratitude to her — hot and fiery indig- 
nation against him. It was almost more than 
they could bear when the course was cleared 
and the stand began to fill with its appointed 
occupants, as the jockeys rode out, to have to 
yield to the force of circimistances and retire to 
their own remote places. They felt like hedge- 
sparrows whom the cuckoo has shouldered ouf 
of their rightful nests, and longed to have it out 
with that cuckoo ; as indeed they would. 
They were only waiting their opportunity ; and 
opportunity comes to all who know how to 
wait. 

There was no ' good time * for them anyhow. 
Even when the Winstanleys descended from 
the stand and paraded the enclosure with the 
other beauties of the day and place, even then 
the Frenchmen took the lead and left the 
Englishmen in the wash. The mother was 
between the two daughters, and the line was 
flanked by Bois-Duval on the one side near Eva, 
and by Laperriere on the other near Thomasina. 
"Where then was room or place for Hubert and 
Sir James ? They could not break the line. 
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French custom demands that a mother should 
keep her daughters by her side in public ; and 
English good-breeding prevented a public 
scrimmage and a fight with fisticuffs for forcible 
possession. Unless the two unlucky hedge- 
sparrows chose to walk behind and talk to their 
fair friends through the backs of their heads, 
they were no better off in the promenade than 
on the stand. It was all very humiliating — 
very disappointing — and both wished they had 
never come to Trouville at all, or that, being 
here, they had some kind of chance given them 
for cutting out those cursed Frenchmen :— as 
they could, of course, if they had but that 
chance ! 

It was embarrassing for Mrs. Winstanley too, 
and she heartily wished that things had been 
different ; but she was in a cleft stick and could 
not help herself. It had seemed to her better 
policy at the time to accept the offer made by 
these men to be taken comfortably and free of 
expense to the races, than to wait on the chance 
of Sir James and Hubert Strangways turning 
up in time. If any hitch had occurred and 
they had not come, then she would have had 
to spend four or five pounds on the diversion 
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into which it was part of her present duty and 
social existence to enter. And four or five 
pounds spent, where it could he saved, was a 
loss not to he lightly undertaken. 

As things had turned out it was a pity — a 
thousand pities ! as she said to Thomasina ; and 
she was as much disgusted with fortune and 
as cross with fortune's manikins as a well-hred 
lady ever permits herself to he. It was the 
realization of those detestable old adages about 
too many irons in the fire and sitting on two 
stools at once — and yet no one was to be blamed, 
though she and her plans had in a certain sense 
come to the ground. Certainly she herself was 
not to be blamed ! 

She did her best to make square things round, 
and to rub off spiky corners, by being specially 
sweet and maternal to the hedge-sparrows when 
they fluttered down for a moment to pick up 
their crumbs. But it was hard work. Naturally 
she was in polite slavery to the men who had 
franked her and given her and hers this pleasure 
for the payment of pleasant looks and exclusive 
devotion ; but she had her chances in England 
to consider as well as those which were offered 
here ; and it was her duty to keep her eggs well 
divided among her various baskets. 
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Thomasina understood the position as well as 
her mother, and she made better play because 
she was less bound by responsibility. She had 
never favoured the Grallic coalition and had 
always voted for constancy to the British chances. 
Unfortunately, Eva's persistence and restless 
need of excitement carried the day over her 
calmer counsel ; and Mrs. Winstanley, who had 
brought herself to believe that it was her wisest 
policy to satisfy the child at all risks — she being 
her best investment — let herself be persuaded 
by the one who was least able to reason aright 
or to see beyond the mist of the moment, and 
was thus bound in the chain of her own actions. 
Thomasina, freer, did the best she could by 
being more glacial to the Frenchmen than she 
would have been had not Sir James been there 
to fume and Hubert to rage. She was so cold, 
so still, so unresponsive, that to those lively, 
hot-blooded Parisians she was just a wet blanket 
of fine and silky texture ; very lovely to look at, 
but decidedly uncomfortable to sensitive skins. 
On the other hand she was quite sisterly to the 
poor dear fellows who had been so unmercifully 
shouldered out of their expected places. She 
was really a comfort to them ; a kind of angelic 
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godmamma who gave them secret manna and 
spiritual balm, and somehow trimmed up the 
ugly edges of the truth so that it looked less 
ragged and distasteful than it was in real earnest. 
She played her part of silent peace-maker to 
perfection ; and Mrs. Winstanley felt again, as 
so often before, that her good Thomasina was 
the staff and stay of her steps, and that without 
her she should simply collapse. But her very 
usefulness made the mother feel more and more 
strongly the necessity of getting Eva married 
the first of her brood. Perdita did not count ; 
indeed she was almost forgotten in these latter 
days. But Eva must be married before her 
eldest sister. She, the mother, would be so 
entirely at sea without that far-seeing Mentor, 
that wise young Ulysses in a tied-back skirt 
and long straight folds ! She could not face the 
restless requirements, the unwise demands of 
the child if she had not her eldest to turn to for 
counsel, for support and for aid. And this 
determination to endow Eva because she was 
naughty, before Thomasina who was good, was 
only another instance of that melancholy truth 
which pervades all life — that unwritten law 
which ordains that the better you behave the 
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more you knock down your own fortunes, and 
the more selfish and unfeeling you are the more 
you advance them. If virtue were not its own 
reward the poor hungry empty-handed saint 
would have none at all ! 

The races went on in their course, and now 
one and now the other of the owners and the 
backers lost, according to the merit of the 
animals and the skill of the jockeys. Hubert 
and Sir James betted behind the stand like the 
rest — a little more freely than the average 
Prenchman, and with persistent ill-luck. And 
this again did not tend to make things pleasanter. 
Though the money dropped over the purple and 
orange, with more sent to keep it company over 
the red and blue, represented no personal 
sacrifice to the young fellows — no more than 
if they had lost a box of cigars which they could 
replace at the next tobacconist's — ^yet, naturally 
-enough, it annoyed them to lose ; and especially 
to lose to Frenchmen over French horses. 

" These humbugging animals ! " they said 
with pettish contempt ; " who on earth can tell 
how they will run or what they will do ! And 
how do we know that they run straight at all ! " 

Had they plunged over an English race they 
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would have taken their punishment like lambs ; 
and bad they lost even heavily to-day, yet been 
the sworn and recognized cavaliers of the 
Winstanleys, they would have come up smiling 
from the douche and thought no more about it. 
As things were, it was too irritating — too dis- 
gusting ; and they fell foul of French stables 
and stablemen as if the whole concern were 
a den of thieves, because two Parisians had cut 
them out with three Englishwomen and reduced 
them to the condition of eclipsed satellites. 

They had managed however, to slip in a few 
bets of gloves and bouquets, of bon-bons and 
chocolates, which they took care should be 
' morals ' against themselves. The girls had by 
now a formidable amount of pretty trifles to 
receive; and Mrs. Winstanley felt that Pro- 
vidence was kind and watchful when she 
reckoned up the number of dozens secured to 
her daughters and written off the bills of the 
future. But at the last race of all, Hubert, to 
have the charm of a gift from the little witch 
who was misleading them all so impartially, in- 
duced Eva to back a hopeless screw for a pair of 
gloves and the second place. The beast had not 
the ghost of a chance, so Sir James said ; "he 
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ran only on three legs ; " and the ' moral ' was 
certain. Hubert knew that he should win and 
that Eva would lose ; but he wanted those gloves. 
He intended to keep them as a sacred possession 
for all his life. Perhaps he would have them 
worked in seed-pearls ; framed in gold ; put 
under a glass case as if they were holy relics ; 
labelled mysteriously so that no one should 
suspect and.no one have reason to ask why they 
were so honoured ; perhaps he would have them 
buried with him — these dear gloves, which in 
truth he was ' going for/ perhaps more entirely 
than he himself knew. It was to be the one 
little bit of brightness in this disappointing day ; 
and he watched the race with as much interest 
as if the screw had had a chance, with more 
than a pair of white kid gloves, No. eight and a 
half, depending on the issue. A trail of colour^ 
a deafening roar, the winner his own length 
ahead and the screw nowhere — this was the 
race ; and to Hubert the culminating point of 
the day. He had gone for the gloves — and he 
had won them. 

" Oh, no, what a story ! " said Eva, when 
Hubert went up to her with a flushed face, 
almost too much in earnest for tact, and said in 
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a moved voice : " Now then, Miss Eva, you will 
give me the gloves ! " 

" No, I don't owe you the gloves, Mr. Strang- 
ways, it is you who owe them to me," she said. 
" I backed that one in pink and white, not that 
horror in black and yellow ! " 

"Oh, Miss Eva!" he remonstrated; "and 
you marked Eococo on your list ! " 

" It was a mistake," said Eva with a shrill 
laugh. 

Had she followed her inclination she would 
have pouted and perhaps cried, for she had lost 
the gold chain which Hubert had wagered 
against her gloves and which he intended to 
give her under the name and style of " Rococo's 
apology." She did not know this and was con- 
sequently inconsolable in her own way. 

" But look ! see here ! " said the young fellow, 
clumsily insisting on his rights and the truth. 
' ' Here is your own mark against Eococo." 

He showed her his list with her big broken- 
backed E. set against the name of the beaten 
horse. 

" You wrote it yourself," she said. " I am 
not going to pay you those gloves. I won the 
bet ! " 
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" Well ! you shall win the bet ; but pay 
me the gloves all the same ! " said Hubert. 

" That would be only fair," put in Sir James, 
who had been listening to the conversation 
with a kind of joint-stock feeling in the 
aflFair. 

If not himself, it was his friend and com- 
patriot who was engrossing the attention of this 
little queen of many hearts ; and that was the 
next thing to his own personal innings. 

" No, that would say that I was in the 
wrong," replied Eva with mock gravity. " If 
I am right, as I am, I ought not to pay." 

" That is cruel," cried Hubert with strange 
warmth, seeing that it was a mere joke which 
was being carried on. " I had counted on those 
gloves ! " 

At this moment Bois-Duval came back from 
his final settling behind the stand ; and as the 
balance of the day had been against him, he too 
came back by no means in a good humour, but 
irritably ready to catch at straws and make 
lakes out of puddles. The whole quartet was 
in decidedly ' bad form,' and it was evident that 
a very little would bring about an explosion 
unless some kind of diversion were effected. 
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" What is it ? " he asked in a politely dis- 
agreeable way, as he came up to the group and 
saw how Eva's wild-flower face was flushed 
and, for all her bird-like laugh, how dark and 
angry were her eyes, how ardent and eager was 
Hubert Strangways, and how earnest and ani- 
mated Sir James. " What is it ? " he asked 
again, scanning them all as at once an inquisitor 
and a judge. 

" Oh, nothing ! only a little private business 
of our own with Miss Eva," said Sir James 
haughtily. 

" Mademoiselle with secrets ? with private 
business of her own ? " said Bois-Duval, lifting 
his eyebrows and speaking in a strange rasping 
kind of voice. 

Eva looked suddenly frightened. She turned 
her face to him, but she did not look at him. 
She only turned to him as if complaining and 
appealing. 

• 

" Mr. Strangways said I backed Eococo and I 
did not— I betted against him," she said. " He 
lost and I did not." 

Hubert was not eager now. The boyish 
glow that had come into his face during his 
discussion with Eva had deepened into an 
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angry man's flaming wrath. It stung him as 
mucli as a direct insult would have done, that 
this man should be taken into confidence at all 
— made free of the little comedy that had been 
played by them. What business was it of his 
to interfere ? and where did he get the right to 
ask what was on hand between him and Eva 
Winstanley ? Surely her own fellow-country- 
men stood nearer to her than did this foreigner ! 
" It was cursed cheek," he said to himself in 
modern parlance, cheek that had to be stopped 
and punished. 

"Do not be disturbed, mademoiselle,'' then 
said Bois-Duval in the most insufferable manner 
of insolent protection. Turning to Hubert he 
added : " Monsieur need not be alarmed, /pay 
all mademoiselle's losses to-day. What is it ? a 
pipe ? a pair of gloves ? how much ? " 

He took out his betting-book to inscribe the 
debt among his graver transactions, looking up 
as he paused for details before writing. Hubert 
laid his large hand a little roughly on the book. 

" Shut up," he said angrily. " Do you want 
me to pitch you and your book off the stand ? " 

"I would rather that monsieur remembered 
he was in the presence of ladies, and that he 
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himself is a gentleman — tliat is if he can ; — at 
all events, that he is dealing with a gentleman," 
said Bois-Duval slowly. 

" We will discuss this matter by ourselves, 
M. le Vicomte," said Sir James, whose face was 
as white as Hubert's was inflamed. 

"At your own time and pleasure," replied 
the Vicomte. 

Without speaking, Hubert laid his hand on 
the Frenchman's arm. Grasping it like a vice 
he almost lifted him from the stand and led, or 
rather dragged, him to the space behind. It 
was done so quickly that the two were gone 
before the others had quite seen what was 
happening. 

" What is it ? what does he want ? " cried 
Mrs. Winstanley in some agitation. 

She had seen that something was amiss, but 
she had not understood it all, 

" It is nothing," said Sir James. " They 
have their accounts to settle, that is all." 

"There is more than that," said Thomasina 
rising ; but before she had finished the last 
word Sir James too had disappeared. " Now 
see what you have done, Eva, with your 
abominable coquetry and disgraceful flirting," 
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said Thomasina in a low voice to her frightened 
sister. "Those men will have a duel; one of 
them will be killed ; and you will be the cause 
of it ! " 

She said this just as Hubert, standing face to 
face with Bois-Duval, was saying in the low 
voice of concentrated anger : " Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Bois-Duval, you are an insolent 
cad ! " at the same time striking him full in the 
face. " Name your time and place," he added ; 
" I am ready to give you satisfaction." 

Bois-Duval smiled as he recovered himself 
from the blow. It was a smile that was more 
ghastly than a frown. 

" Monsieur has insulted me," he said ; " and 
a Frenchman never forgives an insult. I shall 
be happy to meet monsieur — and to kill him." 

" You should have left that to me, Hubert," 
said Sir James who came up a moment too late. 
" This was my affair, not yours." 

"No, it was mine more than yours," said 
Hubert excitedly. "You love her and may 
marry her. My life is worthless ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

LAUREL OR CYPRESS? 

It was like a dissolving- view. The frame and 
the uprights remained, but the picture had dis- 
appeared and a dead grey wash was in place of 
the former brilliancy and colour. The sands 
and the sea, the * fine fleur ' of the aristocracy 
and the staid backbone of the bourgeoisie, the 
rampant queens of the demi-monde, the casino, 
the baths and the ' little horses ' — all were the 
same as before; but Trouville was now as 
sterile as the shores of the Dead Sea to the 
Winstanleys; and the mother had but one 
desire — to escape as soon as possible from its 
expensive disappointment and go home to 
economy and the mending of her nets. 

It was on the day after the races that this 
sudden dissolution of the picture took place, 
when the two Frenchmen and the two English- 
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men — ^the former of wliom had been the especial 
friends, and the latter the strongest hopes, of 
* les belles Anglaises,' departed together, leaving 
no address on their cards of adieu. 

" I am sure something is wrong, Thomasina," 
said Mrs. Winstanley again and again. " What 
can it be ? — what do you think ? " 

Thomasina's thoughts were clear enough, but 
of what good to give them ? If it would have 
been of real use to tell her mother that some- 
thing undesirable was going on between Eva 
and Bois-Duval, she would have done so ; but 
it was just that use which was problematical. 
She had no solid proof to offer ; only convic- 
tion built up on airy nothings and suggestive 
trifles. And however strong such unsubstantial 
conviction may be to the one who entertains 
it, it is impossible to be passed on to another. 
She knew her mother too, both in her strength 
and in her weakness — how the one quality • was 
shown in her determination not to be overcome 
in this hard battle of life waged with such 
insufficient weapons — how the other came out 
in her habit of prophesying smooth things 
when rough ones were about, and shutting 
her eyes to disagreeable truths unless abso- 
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lutely compelled to open them. How would 
she take the news that Eva was doing her best 
to ruin both her own chances and the careful 
calculations of maternal prudence ? Would she 
believe her, Thomasina, without more proof 
than there was to offer ? — and, heavily handi- 
capped as she was, half-strangled by that Black 
Care ever sitting behind her, was it well to add 
to her burdens ? — ^to give an extra grip to the 
demon already in such cruel . possession ? 
Thomasina thought not. It was her bounden 
duty to spare her mother and, if she could, to 
manage Eva unassisted. At all events she 
would try. She would keep her knowledge to 
herself and do her best to make her mother's 
path smoother, not more thorny. 

" What can I say, dear mother ? " she asked 
after a pause. " It's odd, their all going away 
together ; but who can account for young men's 
fancies ? " 

" Do you think there has been any quarrel ? " 
asked Mrs. Winstanley. 

She might as well let the murder out ! Her 
fear was too great to keep. 

" I hope not," said her daughter quietly. 
" But, as I said, who can tell what young men 
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will do ? They are no more reasonable than so 
many monkeys." 

" They all seemed very angry and uncom- 
fortable yesterday," said Mrs. Winstanley. " I 
did not quite understand it all — it had some- 
thing to do with Eva's bet with Hubert, but 
the Baron was talking to me and my attention 
was distracted. Still, I saw they were all 
disagreeable together, and I should not be 
surprised at anything. It would be awful if. 
they were to fight; but I cannot say I should 
be astonished to hear of it," she repeated with 
the weak reiteration of perplexity. 

Eva looked up with a white scared little face. 

" Mumsey ! don't say such dreadful things ! " 
she said almost in tears. "Why should they 
fight ! What an awful idea ! It is too dread- 
fully awful, really ! " 

Her round red under-lip quivered, and tears 
gathered into her blue eyes as she stooped and 
pretended to work down an imaginary discom- 
fort in her dainty little shoe. 

" My dear Eva, do not look like that ! " said 
Mrs. Winstanley, whose main endeavour was, 
as we know, to preserve the serenity of her 
little Benjamin and the bloom of the prize 
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rosebud intact. "There is notliing to go into 
hysterics for ! I was perhaps rash to speak as 
I did ; but really you need not take my words 
to heart as if you were Perdita, poor child ! " 

" A little fear is good for girls, mother," 
drawled Thomasina ; "it teaches them pru- 
dence." 

Eva's face lost its look of scare and dread 
and became what the French call mutinous. 

" I don't see why you should say that to me, 
Ina ! " she said, putting up her head like a 
white mouse or a tomtit showing fight. 

Thomasina looked at her over the top of a 
Japanese hand-screen with which she was play- 
ing ; and Eva caught her eyes. She crimsoned 
to her temples and trembled all over. This 
look told her that her sister had seen through 
her and that she knew what was going on. 
How much did she know ? and would she 
betray her ? 

" My dear Eva, do not take things in that 
brusque way," put in Mrs. Winstanley gently ; 
" your sister Thofnasina had no personal motive 
in what she said; and her principle was emi- 
nently correct. Girls cannot be too careful of 
their conduct, more especially girls like your- 
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selves, without a father or brother to protect 
you, in a strange country and by no means 
ordinary looking. Foreigners are too ready as 
it is to speak against English girls because of 
the greater liberty allowed them ; and I must 
say I do not think that as a nation we are 
careful enough not to shock the prejudices of 
the country where we may be. We only get 
misjudged for our own parts." 

" That is what I am always saying, mother, 
but Eva is really too heedless ! " said Thomasina. 
" She will act as if she were a child, when she 
is out now and no more a child than any other 
girl who is introduced ; ai;d if she does not 
mind she will be getting herself and all of us 
into some awful scrape some day." 

" My dear Thomasina, is not your judgment 
a little too severe ? " said the mother with a 
deprecating manner, not liking to hear her 
youngest blamed but not willing to contravene 
anything that her eldest might think it well to 
say. 

" Ina ! " began Eva angrily. 

" Now don't speak, Eva," interposed her 
sister. "You know quite well that you are 
very heedless, very giddy, and that I am 
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always giving you advice and warning you to 
be more steady ; and that you do not attend 
as you ought to what I say to you. You never 
take my advice, and always pretend that I am 
old-maidish and ridiculous and making a fuss 
about nothing." 

"You cannot do better than follow your 
sister's counsel implicitly, my dear Eva," said 
Mrs. Winstanley. " She has excellent judg- 
ment. If I, who am so much older and more 
experienced, find her such a valuable assistance, 
what must she not be to you, my child ? " 

" Oh, yes, I know that Ina is ever so much 
older than I am," said Eva saucily. " She was 
a full-grown woman when I was a little tiny 
tot, and of course she has had years and years 
more experience ; but that is no reason why she 
should be always scolding me as she does." 

" Eva ! when do I scold you ? Good advice 
is not scolding," remonstrated Thomasina. 

" My dear ! Thomasina is incapable of scold- 
ing, as you call it," said her mother. " As she 
says, advice is not scolding ; the one is ad- 
missible from the best-bred person in the world, 
the other is a rude and vulgar habit fit only for 
the second class and servants." 
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" Mumsey, you do not see," said Eva ; " and 
you do not hear." 

" Now, Eva, do not talk any more nonsense. 
Come with me; I want to alter your fichu," 
said Thomasina, suddenly rising and taking her 
sister's arm. 

" I don't want to," said Eva childishly. 

*^My dear Eva! go with your sister like a 
good girl," said Mrs. Winstanley, who saw In 
Thomasina's manoeuvre a desire to cut short a 
discussion which threatened to become a little 
more bitter than was allowed by the Winstanley 
code of manners ; and who thanked her in her 
heart for the tact and determination which always 
knew when a dangerous moment was reached 
and how it should be dealt with. " When you 
have finished your little arrangements put on 
your things and we will go for our last bathe. 
I propose to leave to-morrow for home. I have 
had enough of this place, and I suppose you 
have, too. So go, my love, and get your fichu 
arranged." 

And Eva, yielding to the pressure put on 
her, went, ignorant of what she was going to 
hear but fully conscious that she was to hear 
something disagreeable, to say the least of it. 
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"Now, Eva," said Thomasina, when they 
were alone ; " I know all about yon, so do not 
begin to deny and tell stories. You are ^ very 
naughty, deceitful, inconsiderate little thing; 
and worse ; and you have got yourself into a 
dreadful mess by your horrible flirting and 
deceit. You have been flirting with these 
three men at once — with the Vicomte, of whom 
we know absolutely nothing, and who may be 
a vicomte or may be a hairdresser for what we 
can tell ; with Hubert Strangways, though he 
is engaged to a girl we know and whom you 
pretend to like ; and with Sir James Kearney, 
who is sensitive and jealous, and would not 
touch you with his little finger if he knew 
what you had been doing. If you had had a 
particle of common sense in you you would 
have cooled off to Hubert, and never have 
begun your silly practices with the Vicomte 
at all, but would have just kept yourself for 
Sir James, who evidently admires you. But 
you have no common sense. You are just a 
great baby, fond of flattery and sugar-plums; 
and I despair of your ever doing well in 
life." 

" You had better despair of yourself," said 
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Eva, with a naughty toss of her pretty fuzzy 
head. " You are very wise, Miss Ina, and as 
correct and stiff as a ramrod; but you are 
twenty-three years old and are not married 
yet; and I don't think you need talk to me. 
If I am not married before I am twenty-three, 
then you may; but you had better look at 
home, and see what your wisdom has done for 
you before you lecture me on my folly ! " 

"You are a naughty girl — a bad, wilful, 
shocking little thing," said Thomasina angrily ; 
" far worse than Perdita, because you are de- 
ceitful, and she is not. And if these men have 
gone to fight a duel, as I believe they have, all 
about your silly little face, and one of them is 
killed, it will be your fault. And if you like 
that idea I make you a present of it. I should 
not like to think that I had been the cause 
of any man's death by my own wicked vanity 
and silly love of admiration ! " 

" And you are a horrid, cross, jealous, selfish 
old wretch ! " cried Eva, bursting into those 
tears which mean fear and anger, not grief; 
then suddenly slapping her sister's face. 

It was an action that proved the strength 
of human nature over conventional restraint, 
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and showed how others, besides Perdita, had 
undisciplined passions when the fitting moment 
came for their expression. 

" You are very silly and very impertinent," 
said Thomasina, recovering her dignity and 
calmness with an effort. It would never do 
for the two Misses Winstanley to have a slap- 
ping match together ; and Eva was in a state 
of hysterical over-excitation that made her as 
capable of plunging into a battle- royal as if 
she had been Perdita herself. " I have a great 
mind to tell mother and have you punished," 
Thomasina continued quietly. "If I do not, 
it is only because I do not want to pain her, 
not because I care to spare you. Come here, 
you tiresome little thing, and let me fix this 
for you ! You are a greater plague than even 
Perdita ! " she added, taking up a length of 
muslin, which she put over her sister's 
shoulders, while Eva wiped her eyes and 
pouted and twisted her shoulders into unfittable 
positions — ^Thomasina remonstrating between 
whiles. 

During this process of fitting and fixing 
Thomasina had naturally to press her hand 
against the bosom of Eva's dress. Something 
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that was not cotton nor yet flesh gave under 
her hand and crackled. 

" What is that paper inside your gown ? " 
asked the elder sister, stopping suddenly in her 
work. 

" Nothing," said Eva, putting up her hand. 

" They are letters," cried Thomasina. " Give 
them to me." 

" They are not ; and I shan't," returned Eva. 

The elder was the stronger of the two, and 
indignation, coupled with a certain horrible 
fear, gave her even greater strength than her 
own. She held both the soft little hands in 
one of hers, and with the other tore open the 
front of the bodice, to the damage of half-a- 
dozen buttons and in spite of the writhings 
and twistings with which Eva sought to de- 
fend herself — in spite even of that last des- 
perate effort at self-protection when the child 
bent her pretty head and fastened her small, 
sharp, white teeth in her sister's arm. 

It was all in vain. Strength prevailed and 
authority conquered. Thomasina drew out 
from their hiding-place a packet of letters, 
addressed in a neat small foreign hand to 
" La belle Anglaise ; " " La reine des fees ; " 
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" La trop chere ange de mes reves ; " " Ma 
bien aimee, Eva," in progressive warmtli and 
familiarity. . 

She opened them, and rapidly read four love- 
letters from Bois-Duval, beginning with formal 
and respectful flattery and culminating in the 
free audacity of confessed passion. 

" I knew that something of this kind was 
going on, but I did not expect to find any- 
thing so bad as this ! " cried Thomasina in- 
dignantly. " How could you be so wicked, 
Eva ? How could you be so bold and for- 
ward ? Now I must tell mother all about it, 
and she must talk to you." 

"No, Ina, no; you must not! You niust 
not, dear, good, sweet Ina ! " cried Eva, taking 
her sister's hand, and kissing it just below 
where she had made her cruel little teeth 
nearly meet in the fair flesh. " I will be 
good if you will not tell mother. I will, 
indeed ! I will put the letters in the fire ; 
and if he sends any more I will return them. 
Besides, we are going home, and he does not 
know where we live," she said hurriedly. 

Did she forget that she had given him their 
London address ? 
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" I cannot trust you," said her sister sternly. 
" You are so incurably false, Eva. I do not 
think you can help being deceitful." 

" I will be good ; I will, Ina-! " pleaded the 
child, caught in the trap as she was and writh- 
ing under the pain of her position. 

"If I see you burn these letters, and if I 
see you write and post the letter that I will 
dictate, then I will believe you ; but only then," 
said Thomasina. 

" I will, Ina ; indeed, I will ! And you may 
dictate what you like," sobbed Eva, who was 
ready to promise the Italian * mountains and 
seas' so long as she might escape the dreaded 
exposure and be free of immediate punishment. 

And on her word, and always with the feel- 
ing of sparing her mother, Thomasina let her off 
for this once and undertook to keep her secret. 
But she undertook also to keep her in view, 
and to make it almost physically impossible 
that there should be another such escapade as 
this which had brought their whole summer 
into disrepute, and changed its pleasures into 
perils of • a grave and disastrous kind. She 
was shocked at the whole thing and revolted 
by her sister's conduct on every side. A proud. 
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pure-minded girl by nature — with a frozen 
temperament and the dignity characteristic of 
those women who claim homage because of 
their sex, and . who think that they honour 
men when they permit their worship — she was 
outraged by this ready capitulation of her 
young sister, this grisette-like acceptance of 
familiarity, this 'self-debasement of a vulgar 
intrigue. That they had to marry, and marry 
money because of their birth and poverty, that 
she knew only too well ; and she accepted 
the necessity as a cross laid on them by an 
unfriendly fortune. But an honourable mar- 
riage, made because of the fitness of things 
even without the pretence of romantic love, 
is a very different thing, she argued, from 
a secret and dishonourable flirtation of this 
kind. A bargain struck openly in the face 
of the world, where so much poundage of living 
flesh, so much grace and beauty and suavity and 
reasonable temper, are set against a fine house to 
live in and a fat banker's book to live on — that 
is a bargain which no wise mother disdains for 
her daughter, no girl of sense thinks a degrading 
sale of herself. Eva's was a very different affair, 
and must be checked at once; and with this 
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determination Thomasina bade her wipe her 
eyes and bathe them in cold water so that her 
mother should not see she had been crying, 
reminding her again that she was under strict 
surveillance from this day onward, and, in a 
sense, on her trial like a suspected person. 

" And I will do as I like for all that ; and 
you shall not see, though it is under your very 
eyes, you great, horrid thing," said little Eva 
to herself; while aloud she assured her dear 
Ina that she would be the very pink and pattern 
of propriety from henceforth and that she was 
sincerely penitent and ashamed of herself. 

Meanwhile, the four young men had steamed 
away to Belgium, where they had their duel 
according to the strictest laws of honour and 
humanity. The result was a foregone con- 
clusion from the first. Bois-Duval was a prac- 
tised duellist with a nerve of iron and a heart 
of steel ; Hubert had never been ' out ' in his 
life, nor had he ever contemplated the possibility 
of such a chance in his own sober-blooded 
country. To the one it was, and would be, no 
more a matter of sorrow if he killed his man 
than it is to the * sportsman when he knocks 
over a hare and hears it cry; to the other, 
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now that his blood was a little cooled, it was 
a horror that he might kill, and not a very 
comfortable prospect if not a very terrible one, 
that he might be killed. He had the natural 
reluctance of strength and youth to die, though 
he said to himself that after all it did not much 
signify. He had got himself and his affairs into 
a frightful tangle, and he had not wit enough 
to see where he could untie the knots and lay 
the confused threads smooth. Better then, cut 
them right through, and so have done with all 
at once — and yet the sun was bright and life 
was very good ! 

He stood before his adversary in the early 
light of this sweet summer morning ; mechani- 
cally obeyed the directions given to him by 
his second ; placed hiipaself in position and 
waited for the signal ; and when it was given, 
he fired with an unsteady aim, missed his man 
and fell to the ground dangerously, but just 
not mortally, wounded. 

This was where a pair of blue eyes and an 
engagement thrust on him by his parents like 
a conjuror's forced card had led him; — this 
was the result of a flirtation that had been begun 
half in levity half in craft — half for mischief 
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and half for gain, on the one side ; if on the 
other, in pure, passionate, great-hearted and 
thick-headed devotion. 

More than the mere wound made this duel 
an awkward episode in Hubert's life. When 
a young fellow has a father and mother and 
sisters and a fiancee, and is moreover heir 
to a fine estate, his actions become public pro- 
perty by just so many as are interested in 
his career ; and a family is apt to think that 
it has certain rights over its several members, 
and that each of those members has a duty to 
the family. So that Hubert's present state and 
action entailed a decided difficulty, inasmuch as 
both must be confessed and yet the true cause 
of the latter must be concealed. 

It would not do to make it public that he had 
fought about a woman, Eva Winstanley or any 
other. It would not do to let it be thought 
that he had got into a race-course brawl — a 
shady gambling transaction ; but outside these, 
what likely casus belli was there? Politics? 
No man in his senses would quarrel with a 
stranger on moot points of international history ; 
and yet this was the only groundwork that 
could be given. A hot dispute on Waterloo 
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and the Vengeur — yes, that was it ! There was 
just so much colour in the fact as to redeem it 
from pure invention and blunt the points of 
those avenging prongs which prick for false- 
hood ; and silly though it might be to j&ght a 
duel on such a matter, there was a dash and 
spirit and true British manliness and patriotism 
about it — a fine hardihood in chastizing that 
insufferable Grallic insolence — ^which touched old 
Mr. Strangways to the heart. So that he said 
to his wife with tears in his eyes, as he read Sir 
James Kearney's letter : 

" The lad is true blue, Ellen ! English to the 
backbone, I am glad to say ! I am proud of 
him." 

But his mother wept and saw nothing to be 
proud of at all : — only a great deal to be very 
sorry for, to be agonized by, and to live in daily 
dread and discomfort on account of, until she had 
nursed her darling back to life and strength in 
the hotel where Sir James had carried him after 
he had been struck. 

"I told you what you were doing," said 
Thomasina to her sister as severely as if she 
had been Minos judging for eternity. " If 
Hubert Strangways dies you have been his 
murderer." 
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" I don't see that," said Eva defiantly. " It 
was not my fault if he chose to quarrel with M. 
le Vicomte. I did not tell him to ! " 

" I will take care that nothing of the kind 
happens again/' said Thomasina; and Eva 
looked into her trunk demurely and said nothing 
in reply. 

They were packing for their journey back 
to the land of fogs and Sabbatarianism, where 
at least the elder sister believed they should be 
safe from such complications as arise from secret 
letters addressed to "ma bien-aimee," by a 
handsome young man of unknown antecedents 
and unverified conduct. But she did not know 
that Eva had already given Bois-Duval their 
London address, and that he had promised to 
call when he went over in the autumn. 

And all this time Hubert was lying between 
life and death in that brisk hotel on the Belgian 
frontier, with the question still undecided : — was 
he to wear the laurel as the brave champion of 
his country's honour, or must his family plant 
the cypress which should mark where his young 
life lay quenched for ever in the grave ? 

It would not be for want of care if he fell 
through the meshes into that yawning gulf 
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below; for his motKer and Sir James, his 
sister and Maud Disney, were all so many hands 
and feet for the two sisters of charity who were 
the recognized nurses at his bed-side ; and if 
six people, forbye a doctor, could not save the 
life of one, of what good was human care or 
skill ? 
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CHAPTER X. 



ON THE OLD WAY. 



Home again and nothing done! On the con- 
trary, a great deal had been nndone^and certain 
carefully potted blooms, so far from having 
advanced, had been put back and were perhaps 
altogether nipped and blighted. 

When she reckoned up the losses and gains 
of that Trouville campaign, poor Mrs. Win- 
stanley found herself forced to confess that the 
former outweighed the latter. They had spent 
a great deal of money — and all to what pur- 
pose ? — ^to attract a French nobleman who had 
not declared himself and who had spoilt the 
game for every one else! For there seemed 
to be no chance now of Hubert breaking off 
his engagement with Maud Disney for the sake 
of Eva and her wild-flower face. A man who 
is nursed through an illness by his mother and 
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his fiancee is scarcely likely to escape from their 
hands into other keeping ; Sir James would 
probably be too jealous of Bois-Duval to care 
to enter the lists with him on his own account ; 
and Mr. Brocklebank would be sure to be dis- 
gusted with the whole affair. Perhaps he 
would be disgusted to the extent of grave 
displeasure; so that he would withdraw that 
large, hard and heavy but on the whole bene- 
ficent hand of his which gave good gifts and 
useful advantages, even if it did a little abrade 
the tender flesh while giving. The dead and 
wounded of her hopes came to a formidable 
number when fairly calculated ; and Mrs. Win- 
stanley knew what it was to lament her slain, 
though she could not yet give them final burial. 

The great thing that she kept to herself was : 
how much she knew. Not Thomasina herself 
guessed this riddle ; and what was not revealed 
to her we may be very sure was dark as night 
to every one else. Even Eva, who had the 
penetration of guilty fear to help her, could not 
see through the mask of unruffled placidity 
which it was in the mother's r61e to wear ; and 
the outside world was completely baffled. 

The duel, which had got into the papers, was 
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naturally the main topic of conversation and 
conjecture among all the friends common to 
the Winstanleys, the Strangways and the 
Kearneys ; and letters innumerable were written 
to Mrs. Winstanley inquiring how ? why ? and 
what ? As the one of the group who had last 
seen the young men — and the only one who 
was acquainted with the Frenchman who had 
fought the duel — she was the well into which 
each dipped his or her sieve hoping to find 
Truth among the trickling waters. But Mrs. 
Winstanley was the soul of discretion and the 
angel of ignorance. She knew nothing. Vol- 
taire's Huron could not have presented a 
blanker sheet than was the unsullied page of 
her unconsciousness. Certainly there had been 
a slight discussion in her presence among the 
young men on one or two historical facts ; and 
she remembered in a vague way that Waterloo 
had been spoken of ; but for her own part she 
had attached no kind of importance to the 
conversation, and they had all parted on quite 
amiable terms. It was a very ordinary little 
discussion. Perhaps the Englishmen did get 
just the least in the world in earnest — by no 
means angry — only a little heated ; as young 
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men will do when discussing politics. But it 
was no more than this ; and she had thought 
nothing of it at the time or after. What 
serious disputation there had been, to lead to 
this most melancholy result, must have been 
after ; and when she was not present. 

This was all she had to say; and this was 
what she did say to each inquirer in turn. 
And by her candour, her want of suspicion and 
her charming womanly ignorance of evil, she 
convinced all who questioned her that the thing 
must have been as Sir James had given out — 
a sudden quarrel between two hot-headed young 
braves of different nationalities, each anxious 
for the honour of his country and each trying 
which should crow the loudest. 

So the conventional nine days passed and 
the wonder diminished as the time increased. 
The two girls followed their mother's lead and 
took her cue ; and not the most skilful dredging 
brought up anything to reward investigation 
or to pay for the trouble of casting. 

Perdita of course was out of the whole affair ; 
and it was very certain that no one would seek 
to bring her into it. She was told nothing 
about it; not ^ven even the trimmings and 
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parings of the story ; and thus could make no 
mischief as else she would have surely done^ 
had she been trusted with a delicate little sub- 
terfuge to negotiate or a bolder lie to pass off 
as truth. Her eyes alone would have betrayed 
everything, and her silence would have been 
as eloquent as speech. No, certainly Perdita 
was not to be let behind the scenes, where even 
the mother stood veiled and Thomasina re- 
spected her disguise. 

Moreover, Mrs. Winstanley had returned even 
less than before in sympathy with her rebel. 
Those two months' sojourn at Trouville had 
added the savour of French convenance to the 
older form of English G-rundyism ; and Per- 
dita's independent passage to and from the 
oflSce seemed to her mother something more 
shocking and disgraceful than she had realized 
prior to that page of French experience. After 
having had to be so careful in her conduct at 
Trouville, she said to her eldest daughter — so 
vigilant, so watchful, on account of what the 
French might think — it was almost more than 
she could bear to have Perdita wandering about 
the streets as independently as if she were a 
man ; and if she consulted her* own inclination 
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and sense of right she would put a stop to it 
without delay. 

To which Thomasina answered : Yes ; it was 
extremely unpleasant and annoying ; but per- 
haps Perdita was less embarrassing now when 
out of the way and with something to do, than 
she had been when more in the house and 
always turning up at wrong moments — as on 
that dreadful afternoon when she had shocked 
Lady Kearney so fearfully. And then her 
money would come in usefully; would it not? 
and she had been very good and careful in their 
absence, and had lived on far less than one 
would have thought possible ; had she not ? 
and did not mother think her wonderfully im- 
proved ? She herself, Thomasina, saw a great 
change for the better in her ; and really she 
had grown almost pretty and very nearly lady- 
like ! 

" She owes you a great deal of gratitude for 
your persistent advocacy," said Mrs. Winstanley 
with her gracious smile. " You inherit one 
of the beatitudes, Thomasina — that of peace- 
maker." 

Though she still went on with her work in 
the Post-office Savings Bank, Perdita's essential 
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freedom was, if not quite at an end, yet un- 
deniably curtailed by the return of her family. 
She had no longer the key of the fields at her 
girdle ; and Bell Blount and Mrs. Crawford 
were removed from the foreground to the 
middle distance in her social landscape. Her 
hours were marked, and' she had to be at home 
more punctually than when she and poor old 
Cluff had eaten their herrings at all odd times 
together, and made believe to find them as 
toothsome as nutritious. Hence there were 
only rapid rests of two or three minutes — no 
more peaceful anchorages of one or may be 
two hours' length — in those quiet rooms above 
the shop where she always heard words of good 
counsel, and which she left with the feeling of 
having been spiritually washed and cleansed — 
perhaps a little too much toned down, .a little 
overwatered, but undoubtedly washed and 
cleansed ! There were no more doubtful even- 
ings spent in the untidy bosom of that uncom- 
fortable little household in Prince Christian s 
Eoad; where Bell Blount, with Connie Tracy 
as her ' wife,' Miss Long as her lady-help, the 
Emancipation of Woman as her occupation, and 
the conversion of Perdita Winstanley from a 
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hero-worsliipper into a man-hater as her hope, 
found the world good and life sweet. She had 
found it bitter enough at her married home 
down there in the quiet country, with her good- 
hearted but not brilliant husband and her two 
pretty but not intellectual daughters — her com- 
panions and her treasures as some would have 
said — the millstones round her neck and the 
fetters on her feet as she herself held them to 
be! Doing her unexciting little duties to the 
poor of her husband's parish was sorry work 
for one whose special glory and delight lay on 
the platform, and who would open all careers, 
without exception, to women as to men; but 
smoking cigarettes, drinking bitter beer for 
breakfast and B. and S. at all hours of the 
day, acting like a man and forgetting that she 
was a woman — that was an existence worth 
having, and to make others like herself an 
object worth pursuing ! 

What danger lay for Perdita however, in the 
bold mind and anarchical ideas of this petticoated 
bachelor, was lessened now by a large amount, 
so far as frequency of association went ; and her 
intercourse with Bell became, like that with 
Mrs. Crawford, a fearful kind of joy to be 
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snatched only at peril and in hot haste. She 
saw both at intervals truly, and her mind was 
still their shuttlecock, ever tossed between the 
two alternatives — the freedom which was so 
seductive and the duty which was so ennobling ; 
the emancipation which appealed to her ambition, 
her pride, her energy, her democratic desires, 
and the home which fulfilled the love, the de- 
votion, the power of self-sacrifice and all the 
best instincts of her womanhood. As a further 
element of indecision and mental vacillation she 
loved Mrs. Crawford personally, although her 
teaching, intellectually cold and dogmatically 
cramped as it was, often chafed her ; and per- 
sonally Bell Blount was antipathetic, though 
the main current of her social philosophy at- 
tracted her as the sense of space and freedom 
ever does attract the young, the ardent and the 
generous. But unlike as they were, either was 
more sympathetic to her than her mother and 
sisters ; and both households were more pleasing, 
each in its own way, than that odd jumble of 
insufficiency and show, of prettiness and penury, 
which made her own home ; for both were real 
• in all that they appeared to be, and this last 
was a sham. 
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Between herself and her people the battle had 
begun again for poor Perdita, and on just the 
old grounds. Though improved in appearance 
and less of a Zulu than before, she was still not 
up to the mark according to the . Winstanley 
standard ; and the smoother manner which had 
come chiefly from the absence of reproach and 
consequent self-consciousness, lost itself again 
in the abrupt, ungainly, uncomfortable shyness 
which was at once the cause and result of per- 
petual rebuke and ridicule. Moreover, she was 
no wiser than she had been before. The wisdom 
of reticence and toleration comes but very 
slowly to a nature which errs by excess of con- 
scientiousness and moral courage ; and Perdita 
was, if anything, even more democratic, more 
sincere, more convinced of the sacred value of 
elemental principles and the wickedness of com- 
promise for the sake of existing interests than 
she had been before. 'Fiat justitia ! ' — that was 
her motto as it was Bell Blount's. Let the 
universe crack if it will, but let Eternal Justice 
rule without the loss of a thread in her garment, 
no matter who may go bare! Thus the old 
battle broke out again between her and hers, 
as has been said, on exactly the same liaes as 
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before; and the old uiihappiiiess, the old sad 
feeling of domestic ostracism, began to creep 
over her like a blight and to manifest itself 
in her looks and manner. 

Naturally her new friends had their nostrums. 

" Leave your people and come with us. You 
are base and cowardly to submit." 

This was Bell Blount's advice, urged with all 
the strength of her will and the power of her 
words. 

" Submit patiently to your mother's will ; 
whether you like it or not, submit," said Mrs. 
Crawford. " Never forget that she is your 
mother, and that obedience to parents is a com- 
mandment given by Grod." 

Leslie, in whom the Quaker blood was not so 
strong and the Quaker quietism a good deal 
modified, demurred to this extreme doctrine of 
filial submission almost as much as he demurred 
to Bell Blount's masculine independence. He 
said : 

" No ; you have your own life to lead, your 
own nature to perfect, and you may carry sub- 
mission and self-repression too far. Atrophy 
is not health and paralysis is not repose. Keep 
clear of the unsexed exaggerations of your 
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woman's rights friends, but remember also that 
you are an accountable being, and that no 
one virtue is the whole duty of man. More goes 
to form the catalogue of perfection than even, 
submission to parents." 

And this form of the golden mean seemed to 
Perdita the wisest and best of all the doctrines 
propounded. She was not much of a temporizer 
certainly ; but if Leslie Crawford thought half 
measures the best, she was sure he must be 
right. At all events, she did what she could to 
follow his advice, and once or twice did actually 
hold her tongue when the ' common people ' 
were spoken of disdainfully; when Eva asked 
her if they had a uniform like soldiers, or wore 
blue things like butchers in her office ? when 
her mother and Thomasina, rising out of the 
ordinary region of fashion and social engage- 
ments, said they hoped that all the Russian 
Nihilists would be killed and that the French 
Republic would be overthrown by either an 
Orleanist, an Imperialist, or a Legitimist : it 
did not signify which of the three, so long as 
Gambetta was humiliated and the Republic was 
overthrown. She knew that these were red 
rags flourished in her face ; and if at times she 
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gave in to the lure and raved as she was wont 
to do, at other times, and not infrequently, she 
quietly .left the room on some pretext, or buried 
her head in her book and persistently would 
not hear. This latter plan however, was not 
very successful, for she could not make herself 
deaf for very long ; and when she pricked up 
her ears to open her mouth, then there was a 
skirmish wherein she was sure to go wrong and 
to be severely punished. 

One day, when she went to Mrs. Crawford's 
house for one of those rapid little visits which 
were her brief stages of refreshment in her 
dreary life, she found the child slightly indis- 
posed. There was no cause for grave alarm, 
yet Mrs. Crawford was in a state of nervous 
depression such as Perdita had never seen her 
in before. Her* manner to her ' young friend,' 
as she was wont to call Perdita, was shaded 
with something that looked almost like embar- 
rassment, unless it were displeasure. And 
that it could scarcely be ! She spoke, for Mrs. 
Crawford, a little abruptly, and did not look 
into the good, honest, freckled face with the 
same steady, half-mournful, half-observing gaze 
which was so essentially *her way.' She 
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wandered in an aimless kind of manner about 
the room and looked restless and disquieted ; 
almost as if the girl's visit were unwelcome ; 
and yet how often she had said : " Come when- 
ever you will; you are always welcome and I 
shall rejoice to be of good to you/' 

Altogether the trifling ailment of a little 
child worrying over its teeth seemed scarcely 
cause enough to account for the decided dis- 
comfort of a woman generally so quiet and 
still, so much herself and so unruffled as Mrs, 
Crawford. 

Leslie was not upstairs when Perdita came 
in, so that she was alone with Mrs. Crawford, 
when she heard the news of little Lily's in- 
disposition and marked the disquiet of the 
grandmother. 

" I hope she will soon get better, poor dar- 
ling ! " said Perdita, full of hearty sympathy. 

Going up to Mrs. Crawford and kneeling 
down by her as she was wont to do, she took 
the soft cool hand in her nervous feverish 
fingers and held it warmly clasped. 

"Yes, I hope so," said Mrs. Crawford, but 
not speaking as if little Lily's health were really 
the pivot and centre of her thougl)daiy|i||fh|^ 
given Perdita cause to think. 
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" You must not fret ; you will make yourself 
ill if you do," continued Perdita. " Children 
are so soon ill and well again!" she added 
sagely. 

" It is the Lord's will," said Mrs. Crawford 
with a sudden rush of tears. " I never fret, my 
dear ; but some things are hard to bear," she 
said, her thin lips quivering. 

" Yes," said the girl. 

She knew — who better? — that some things 
are hard to bear; but these were not the 
burdens in her friend's present wallet of woe ; 
and again it struck her that things were a little 
confused here to-day, and that Lily's slight, 
attack did not explain everything ; or else, it 
was no slight attack at all, but on the contrary 
a dangerous malady the true nature of which 
was concealed. 

Presently Leslie came into the room. Some- 
thing had evidently also passed over him. He 
was wonderfully sweet and courteous to Ijis 
mother; and Perdita thought him also kinder 
and more expansive to herself than he was in 
general. For the most part he made her feel 
that he liked her, but he said nothing that 
carried an echo, did nothing that left an 
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impress. It was more a sentiment, an atmo- 
sphere, than a fact ; but to-day that sentiment 
was more visible, that atmosphere less subtle. 
There was something in the whole interview 
that interested her beyond herself, so that she 
stayed a longer time than usual — and stayed 
far into the dusk. She could not tear herself 
away. It was in her nature to try and brighten 
up Mrs. Crawford, if indeed she might ; and to 
help in the quiet comfort given by Leslie's 
kindness. He was so good, so noble ! she said 
to herself in self-explanation and excuse. She 
liked him so much ! — and she felt that he did her 
good when he talked to her so kindly, discussed 
such and such questions with her as no one else 
did, and took so much interest in her mental 
life, in her thoughts and views. And not even 
Mr. Brocklebank did that really ; though some- 
times, to please her, he would pretend that he 
did. However, staying into the dusk as she 
did, Leslie said that he would walk home with 
her. He did not like her walking alone when 
the daylight had gone ; and Perdita was not 
disposed to quarrel with his championship. 
She was glad that it was dark. It not only 
gave her the pleasure of his companionship but 
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it hid her from the possible observation of her 
own people. She would not like her mother or 
Thomasina to meet her walking through High 
Street with Leslie Crawford the chemist. There 
was no harm in it ; no kind of reason why she 
should be ashamed to accept and thus be in- 
duced to refuse her friend's escort. He was her 
friend and a high-minded well-read gentleman. 
He was a chemist certainly ; but what of that ? 
Are we not all brothers and sisters by the great 
law of human fraternity ? What was there to 
which to object in her action ? 

Nevertheless she felt that she was doing 
something wrong insomuch as it was secret. 
She knew that she would not go in open- 
mouthed to her mother and say : " Mother, my 
friend Leslie Crawford, the chemist, walked 
home with me." 

She ought to do so if she would act up to 
her own principles ; she knew^ that very well ; 
but she knew also that she would not. For if 
she did she would be forbidden to go to the 
house again ; and she did not feel as if she 
. could give up the companionship of that sweet 
dear woman who was more like a mother to her 
than her own. 
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As they were walking along, somehow — 
Perdita did not know how— the conversation 
drifted on to the subject of mesalliances. 

"The only real mesalliance is that where 
there is want of moral and intellectual equality," 
said Leslie. " When two people are on the 
same platfoi*m in refinement and education, and 
when their ideas as to what are the best things 
in life agree, there is no mesalliance. A duchess 
counting money as her chief good, and a 
chimney-sweep millionaire counting aristocratic 
recognition of his wealth as his, are fitly 
matched, though she had thirty-two quarterings 
and he once climbed the flues. And on the 
other hand, a lady of good birth who looks 
for higher things than mere conventionalities, 
makes no mesalliance if she marries — what 
shall I say ? — a shopkeeper let us suppose, equal 
to herself in all but the arbitrary rulings of 
society. The worst mesalliance of all is to 
mate frivolity with earnestness ; love with in- 
difference. All the rest is child's play compared 
to this." 

" Yes," said Perdita in a low voice. 

" Are you ambitious in your views of life ?'* 
asked Leslie with odd abruptness. ■ i^, /. <\. , 
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"In some things perhaps; not in mere 
station," she answered. 

" Would you marry what is called beneath 
yourself, for instance, if the man personally was 
all right and it was only the conventional 
station that was askew ? " 

Leslie spoke in a studiously careless voice, 
looking up at the electric light as he passed it. 

" Yes," answered Perdita tremulously. 

"You would care for the man and not for 
his grandfather ? But the family cares so much 
for the grandfather ! If Milton himself had 
kept a shop, I question if the Marchioness of 
Carabas would have shaken hands with him 
over the counter. Do you think she would ? " 

" I do not know. I am not the Marchioness 
of Carabas," said Perdita simply. 

" There are always the colonies if things get 
too uncomfortable at home," continued Leslie. 
" "Would y6u go to the colonies with the man 
you loved ? " 

He looked at her from under the brim of his 
soft felt hat, and she saw his eyes glisten even 
in the darkness. 

" I would go* into the desert ! " she answered 
in her passionate wholesale way. The colonies 
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made but a tame simile ! Nothing short of the 
desert with its drought and solitude, its perils 
and wild beasts, to express the possible devotion 
of that devoted enthusiastic heart ! 

" Take my arm," said Leslie suddenly. " This 
crossing is bad and you are short-sighted." 

He took her hand, and himself laid it on his 
arm where he held it for just a moment before 
he took his hand away. 

" You are a brave beautiful girl ! " he said 
warmly. " G-od bless you ! " Then after a 
pause he added with strange coldness and re- 
straint : " You deserve a good husband, Miss 
Winstanley. I hope when you do marry, it 
will be one worthy of your love." 

"I never shall marry," said Perdita, tears 
choking her voice she scarcely knew why. 
Really life was a very dreary affair and Hera- 
clitus was a true prophet ! It was so much 
easier to weep than to laugh; yet a moment 
ago she would have said the contrary. 

" Yes, yes, you will," he answered with 
forced cheerfulness. "And you will make me 
chemist in ordinary to. your household." 

"Don't, Mr. Crawford I" aried Perdita in a 
pained voice. . ..>^ 
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They were close now at her own door. The 
lampHght fell on her face hut left her in the 
shadow. 

" But you must not shut your eyes to the fact 
that I am only a chemist, a shopkeeper selling 
my goods over the counter," he said. "One 
whom your own people would say was no fit 
friend for you, a lady hy hirth and family 
association as you are all through." 

" You are a hetter man than I am a woman ; 
you are too good for me — for the friendship of 
such a foolish ungoverned thing as I am ! " said 
Perdita hastily. " Your friendship honours me, 
not mine you ; and I do not care if you were 
twenty times a chemist, I should still always 
respect and like you ! " 

A light came into his eyes, a smile hroke 
round his lips, as suddenly he took both her 
hands in his and drew them up to his breast. 

" Married or single," he said with tenderness 
so intense as to be pathos, reverence so deep as 
to be love ; " you may always count on me as 
your faithful, firm, unchanging friend. I under- 
stand something of your heart and nature, and 
the more I understand the more I love and 
respect you. God bless you — dear ! " 
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Out in the street as it was — ^before the very- 
door of her own house — the lamplight from 
that aristocratic if impecunious dwelling falling 
full on her flushed face — ^the man before her 
neither of her own station nor yet a declared 
lover — Perdita bent her head and kissed the 
ungloved hand that held her own, 

" And God bless you ! '\ she said, lifting her 
large eyes to his. 

Then she ran up the steps with haste, her 
blood on fire with shame and confusion at what 
she had done. And yet she could not feel sorry 
nor wish it undone. He was only a chemist, 
truly ; but he had once saved her life ; he had 
tried to make it nobler ; and now he had made 
it blessed ! 

But poor Mrs. Winstanley ! How she was to 
be pitied ! Here was she scheming schemes and 
weaving spells ; — and of her three daughters — 
Thomasina was out in the cold, no man's con- 
fessed choice ; Perdita was looking into the face 
of a chemist and druggist with eyes which 
overflowed with love ; and Eva was watching 
for the post, in fear lest the letter daily expected 
from her French Yicomte should fall into other 
hands than her own, and the whole intrigue be 
blown into space before its time ! 
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CHAPTER XI. 



THE OREAT MOGUL. 



Benjamin Brocklebank did not, as a rule, im- 
plicitly believe in women ; still less did he trust 
in men. He thought mankind in general 
found falsehood a vast deal easier than truth; 
and that the one came by nature while the other 
had to be learnt by grace. But he would have 
scorned to doubt the word of a lady of a certain 
social standing, and he made trust part of the law 
of courtesy. If Mrs. Winstanley, for instance, 
said that such a thing was or was not, he would 
take her word for it though the whole weight 
of evidence went against her ; he would even 
have been inclined to make it a personal question 
had any one thought differently and maintained 
that smoke meant fire and that when linen was 
wet it had been in the water, if that handsome 
Juno of No. 100 declared the contrary. 
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Of course he, like the rest of the world, heard 
of the duel between Hubert Strangways and a 
French nobleman ; and he, like the rest, applied 
to Mrs. Winstanley for her version. And when 
he had it, he accepted it as incontrovertible, and 
said so to his sister to whom he showed the 
letter. 

"A very satisfactory explanation, my dear 
Clarissa," he said triumphantly. " I am glad 
our fair friends were out of it. I feared they 
might have been implicated, seeing that this 
young gentleman is a friend of theirs." 

Mrs. Merton, who, unknown to her brother, 
kept up an active correspondence with his bug- 
bear. Sir James, echoed his sentiments, his 
triumph and his convictions ; accepted Mrs. 
Winstanley's version as the truth; ran up 
a pretty little symphonic scale as an accom- 
paniment to his condemnation of the young 
fellow's rashness for quarrelling with a French- 
man at all, intermingled with commendation of 
his patriotism in taking up the cudgels for his 
own country ; and made herself all through the 
soothing, flattering, sisterly echo which was 
both her pleasure and her role. But she had an 
odd trick of looking straight down her small 
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blunt nose when she did thus echo her brother ; 
and in the faintest way possible would pinch up 
her nice round* mouth, and be very earnest about 
the proper adjustment of her sleeves and cuffs. 
For Sir James, who had made her his confidante 
from the first days of their friendship, had 
shown her just so much of the cat so snugly 
fastened in the bag as could be seen in this one 
phrase : " And the brute had forced himself 
most insolently on the Winstanleys, and . had 
taken quite an insufferable tone of familiarity 
with them." 

This was not showing much, but it was enough 
for an acute social osteologist, as Mrs. Merton 
was in her own way. Out of this one bone the 
fair soft-voiced widow made out the complete 
anatomy of the creature — from this one brick 
constructed the whole temple ; and neither 
creature nor temple was much out of the straight 
line when she had done. But as she was far 
from wishing to make mischief between her 
brother and the Winstanleys — as she rejoiced 
in the fact that it had been Hubert and not Sir 
James — and as she could not very well say 
whence or how she had got her better infor-^ 
mation — she carefully hid her bone, locked away 
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her brick in the secret recesses of her heart, 
stopped up the chink through which the light had 
come ; and in the sweetest way possible looked 
down her short, blunt nose, pinched up her 
nice round mouth, and agreed with her brother 
to accept the theory of political impersonality 
contained in Mrs. Winstanley's natural and 
innocent version. 

And now all things went spinning in the old 
way down the old grooves just as if there had 
been no break at all : — no Trouville sands with 
Bois-Duval here ; no chemist's shop with Leslie 
Crawford there ; no wounded lad lying in that 
inn on the Belgian frontier ; no grave and 
sorrowful friend learning at last the truth 
through the ravings of fever, and pondering 
over the knowledge. The dropped threads were 
taken up with the most delicate precision, 
wherever it was possible ; and the game began 
again just where it had left off. 

When the Winstanley family came back from 
their disappointing campaign and took up their 
residence again at 100 West Hill Gardens, 
Mrs. Merton came back to her luxurious home, 
and her brother Benjamin ran up to town from 
AnDonr r jGkmrfc. to resume that place of family 
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guardian and moral investigator which late 
events had interrupted. He himself would have 
gone over to Trouville during the time of his 
fair friends' stay there — how thankful they all 

• 

were that he had not ! — if he had not been 
compelled to make what he called an industrial 
excursion through Sweden and Denmark, part 
of Holland and a bit of Germany. He had 
to inspect some iron foundries of which he had 
heard alarmingly favourable reports; and he 
had to open new as well as retain old markets 
for his own pigs. For, rich as he was, his soul 
was in his business as a hunter's is in his game ; 
and he enjoyed cutting out a rival and ex- 
tending his own lines over foreign territory, 
just as much as if the pounds accruing were 
of consequence to his pocket and his funded 
property wanted feeding. Now however, with 
the passing of the summer came the re-estabhsh- 
ment of old home relations ; and the Winstanleys 
were the first of the knots which he tied in 
his social quipos. 

The three ladies were sitting in the drawing- 
room in the dark, waiting for the servant to 
light the gas before dinner. This was an 
operation which Mrs. Winstanley never hurried. 
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So long as she could keep the girls quiet and 
amused, she saved so much in the quarter ; and 
she was wise enough not to despise fractions in 
housekeeping. Perdita had not yet come home. 
At this moment indeed, she was walking up 
High Street on Leslie Crawford's arm. By only 
a minute did the rich ironmaster pass the 
chemist's shop before she came out of the private 
door. It was one of those providential inter- 
positions which help the imprudent young ; but 
as Perdita did not know the danger from which 
' she had been preserved, she could neither tremble 
I at her peril nor thank the Great Power which had 
i influenced the goings and comings of about half 
a hundred persons and carriages that she might 
be saved from a scolding which perhaps, all things 
considered, she deserved. And just as she and her 
friend were discussing that suggestive question 
of mesalliances and her own willingness to 
marry below herself in social status, Benjamin 
Brocklebank thundered at her mother's door. 

" I hope I see Mrs. Winstanley and her 
charming family well ! Glad to welcome them 
back to their native land," he said, his sonorous 
voice vibrating through the room and echoing 
from the walls in such strength and volume 
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as almost to hurt the ears of those who heard 
it. 

It was really sweet, and almost touching, to 
see the pleasure — one might even call it well- 
disciplined emotion — with which graceful Mrs. 
Winstanley received her loud-voiced, broad- 
shouldered, hard-featured guest. There was 
something inexpressibly maternal in the smile 
that beamed on her well-preserved face as he 
entered with his noisy stamp and heavy tread, 
as if he had had four feet instead of two. Her 
delicately graduated accent, passing from the 
self-betraying caress of surprise to the conscious 
restraint of conventional propriety, was as elo- 
quent as an embrace. Indeed her first impulse 
of welcome — both hands held out as if to take him 
to her handsome bosom — was essentially an em- 
brace in spirit, and was the finest expression of 
womanly tenderness that Benjamin Brocklebank 
had ever received. She bore herself in these 
first sweet moments of pleasure and surprise as 
if some dear son had returned from foreign parts 
where there had been danger from wild beasts 
and the presence of savages and pirates — as if 
some wept-for Jonah had been unexpectedly cast 
up on the sands at her feet, when she had be^ 
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thinking of nothing more exciting than star- 
fish and sea-anemones. And if she was thus 
sympathetic, Thomasina and little Eva were 
equally charming; and the welcome from all 
three accorded to the master of Armour Court 
made him feel as if every stubby hair of his 
close-cropped grizzled head had been smoothed 
the right way, and as if that mysterious organ, 
the cockles of his heart, had been well warmed 
with ' 'thirty-seven port/ 

" How good of you to look us up so soon ! " 
said Mrs. Winstanley with her best air of re- 
fined gratitude. 

" How nice to see you again ! " laughed little 
Eva, clapping her .pink, plump hands together, ' 
as if that ponderous Benjamin had been a wax 
doll or a pantomime, a new trinket or a box of 
eugar-plums. 

He turned to Thomasina for her contribution. 
Mrs. Winstanley's eldest daughter said nothing ; 
but she raised her large clear eyes with a sweetly 
glorifying look and smiled her best smile as she 
turned them on him — two inarticulate poems 
setting forth his praise, wherein that smile was 
the dumb music. 

Her silence touched the ironmaster quite as 
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much as Mrs. Winstanley's matronly caress — the 
Kttle rosebud's childish delight. It was like 
Miss Winstanley to be quiet and undemonstrative 
even where she felt most deeply ; and silence is 
sometimes more eloquent than speech. The 
voice has the foolish trick of trembling when 
the heart beats fast ; and emotion somehow 
damps down the smoother notes and only allows 
to escape those queer, rough, deepened sounds 
which betray so much more than is desirable ! 
Yes, Thomasina was right not to speak. Poor 
young lady ! was she then so hard hit as this ? 
She was a beautiful creature ; but was she not 
looking a little thin after her Trouville trip ? 
Her eyes were as lovely as ever ; but surely, 
surely, the faintest little network of lines was 
beginning to engrave itself about the comers ? 
Without question these two months had not 
improved her : — and where was Miss Perdita ? 

Where, indeed ? 

When he asked this question of Mrs. Win- 
stanley he instantly saw that his protegee was, 
as he said, on the wrong side of the account. 

" She is dreadfully late to-night," the mother 
answered tartly, in spite of her desire to be as 
sweet as honey all through. " I hope no acci- 
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dent has happened," she added, shading off her 
acidity into anxiety. 

" Public oflScials are not always able to be 
punctual to the moment," said Mr. Brocklebank 
largely. "I imagine there has been press of 
work in the office, and Miss Perdita has had 
more than her usual allowance." 

" It may be so," said Mrs. Winstanley with 
a restless glance round the room ; " I hope it is 
only that." 

" And I hope, too that she will soon return," 
continued the ironmaster ; "for I have come 
to make Mrs. Winstanley and her charming 
daughters a proposition. I wish to inaugurate 
this happy reunion of friends with a fete 
appropriate to the occasion. I have already 
ordered a dinner at the Continental that 
I trust my fair friends will do me the honour 
to partake of; and after that I think we shall 

find a box at the Theatre awaiting our 

occupancy. It is a large box ; said to be capable 
of holding six. We are only five ; so there is 
a place to spare for General Manners ! " 

On which the ironmaster laughed and the 
ladies dutifully joined in the chorus. 

" It is most good of you, most kind ! What 
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can I say to such a delightful proposal ? " said 
Mrs. Winstanley, looking at her daughters with 
a pleased air. 

" How nice ! " cried Eva, always the first ta 
welcome pleasure. 

" How very thoughtful and kind ! " said 
Thomasina gently, her smile giving life to her 
words. 

"I am glad that I have gratified Mrs. 
Winstanley and her charming young ladies,''^ 
returned the ironmaster with a friendly 
chuckle : "it affords me so much pleasure to 
procure them enjoyment! And they accept 
my little friendship's offerings, my humble 
tributes so graciously, it is quite inspiriting! 
Now we only want Miss Perdita to make the 
whole thing complete. Ah ! I do verily be- 
lieve here she comes ! " he added, as the sound 
of feet running up the steps and a nervous 
ring at the bell seemed to speak of haste and 
a bad conscience. 

And sure enough they heard Perdita's voice 
in the hall saying to the servant : 

" Is dinner ready ? Have I kept any one 
waiting ? " 

Why they heard so distinctly was due ta 
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Mr. Brocklebank's lordly impatience and 
masterful assumption of domestic rights. For 
as soon as he heard the bell he strode to the 
drawing-room door and opened it, standing 
there to catch that naughty rebel on her way 
upstairs and, as he fondly hoped, make her as 
happy as he had just made the mother and 
sisters. 

" Ah ! come at last ! " he said a little eagerly, 
as she ran hurriedly by. "And we fancying 
all sorts of uncomfortable disasters ! Welcome 
home, Miss Perdita — we are all waiting for 
you ! Come in ! come in and hear the news ! " 

Her face pale with an emotion that was not 
pain and yet was scarcely pleasure — her large, 
soft, prominent eyes vague, humid, dreamy — 
her generous mouth a little parted as if to 
give the fast-coming breath a freer passage — 
her whole being touched with the living light 
of passion — Perdita came face to face with 
Mr. Brocklebank and with a little exclamation 
of honest joy laid her hand in his. 

His heavy face brightened Hke a schoolboy's 
at a generous ' tip.' He took it all in — and 
took it all to himself. Not graceful like 
Thomasina ; not beautiful like Eva ; but how 
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mucli more interesting than either! Greatly- 
fascinated as he was pleased to be with each 
of the other two, this shy-mannered, short- 
sighted, freckle-faced girl had somehow struck 
a deeper chord and called forth a richer 
harmony than any one had ever done before. 
The passion that was in her gave fire and 
heat to the dull slag of his heart ; and though 
by the law of fitness he knew her to be no- 
where in comparison with Thomasina, yet by 
that of personal sympathy which makes the 
nnlike the supplement not the contrast, she was 
foremost of the three. 

It was all for him! All the tenderness in 
her eyes, all the emotion on her face, the breath 
that came so heavily, the heart that throbbed 
so fast — it was all his own! He was master 
of her affections, as he was of Thomasina's ; 
and it was in his own will only which he 
would choose, and when. But he thought he 
knew now which it would be. 

" Miss Perdita has always a kind word for 
her friends," he said, holding her hand in his 
as he led her into the room and looking at 
hef with an odd kind of affectionate mastership. 
" She makes them so agreeably welgyme." 
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" I hope we all do that," said Mrs. Win- 
stanley gracefully. Her face was very sweet, 
but her voice was slightly acrid. She would 
not oppose Perdita's chance; of course not; 
and she would consider it the most beneficent 
act of an overruling Providence should Mr. 
Brocklebank relieve her of this troublesome 
rebel of hers ; but all the same she would feel 
disappointed and aggrieved for her dear 
Thomasina; and while handing over the one, 
would have diflSculty in refraining from 
injurious comparisons with the other and re- 
proaches for the bad taste shown and the 
unworthy choice made. 

" Yes," said Perdita heartily, but shyly too. 
" We are all glad to see you again, Mr. 
Brocklebank." 

" Upon my soul I think so ! " he answered. 
Then he laughed. " I think you know who 
are your friends ! " he said, and looked at Mrs. 
Winstanley. "But now we have no time to 
lose," he continued. " I am going to take you 
all to dine with me at the Continental, Miss 
Perdita ; and afterwards we go to the theatre 
to see — let me see, what is it ? " He pulled 
a programme out of his pocket — " Oh ! * Love 
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Laughs at Locksmiths : ' and ' When a Womani 
Wills she Wills,' and * Between Two Fires.*" 
A pleasant programme enough. I trust we* 
shall find the acting in accordance with its 
promise. What do you say to that, Miss 
Perdita, eh ? " 

With clumsy familiarity he took both her- 
hands and swung them to and fro. 

Perdita looked at her mother. Was it in- 
tended that she should go with them ? or was. 
it wished that she should refuse ? 

Mrs. Winstanley, still sweet and acid in one, 
looked at her uncomfortable daughter with eyes, 
as cold and hard as crystal and lips which gra- 
ciously smiled. 

"You especially delight in the theatre, do 
you not, Perdita, my child ? " she said as a lead ;. 
and poor Perdita's sensitive face was on the- 
instant one grateful palpitating blush. 

" Yes, indeed, indeed I do ! " she said warmly ». 
" I like nothing so much ! " 

" Not even me ? " asked the ironmaster witht 
another swing of her hands. 

She looked up at him affectionately. 

" I don't think I would give you up for the 
theatre!" she said with a happy little laugh;. 
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and Mr. Brocklebank pressed her hand for this., 
answer with such a vice-like grip that she 
slightly winced, far all her hardihood to pain. 

"Now I must be peremptory," he said, re- 
leasing her and looking at his watch. " I can 
give my fair friends ten minutes for adornment. 
Not a second more ! Who will be ready first, 
I wonder ? Miss Perdita, I will wager my 
head ! " 

" Of course she will ! " laughed Eva, as she 
slipped past the ironmaster balancing her arms 
with her favourite half- flying movement. " And 
I shall be last ; you will see that I am ! " 

She really meant that, as Perdita made less 
account of her appearance than either she herself 
or Thomasina, she naturally took less time in 
her dressing: but Mr. Brocklebank, on the 
wrong scent throughout, thought that she had 
divined her sister's secret and meant that im- 
patience for his society, and desire to win his 
approbation for the minimum amount of feminine 
vanity, would hasten her movements and bring 
that sensitive impassioned delightful rebel first 
to the room — and alone. 

In this belief he sat and hugged himself while 
the ladies tumbled over their wardrobes and 
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quarrelled with their clothes, after the manner 
of women to whom good dressing is more 
important than all the Ten Commandments in 
a bunchj when they have to make themselves 
look nice without due preparation. 

Watch in hand the ironmaster sat waiting for 
the return of the ladies to whom he was playing 
the Great Mogul; hoping and believing that 
his protegee would redeem his word and justify 
his prophecy. But something that she could 
not explain — a bashfulness more instinctive than 
confessed — kept Perdita upstairs even after she 
had dressed. Of course she was ready before 
her sisters, or even her mother. Her style was 
simpler ; she had fewer addenda to put on after 
the main structure was complete ; and she wasted 
no moments in critical examination of all four 
sides by means of a hand-glass and a couple 
of candles. Still, she did not go down to the 
drawing-room. On the contrary, she knocked 
a little timidly at Thomasina's door and went 
into her sister's chamber, partly to go down 
with her and partly for her verdict. 

" Am I all right, Thomasina ? " she asked, 
standing awkwardly at the door. 

" Come nearer and then I can see you 
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better," answered Thomasina with genuine 
kindness. 

She saw how things were going, but she was 
neither jealous nor disappointed. For herself 
it was only poverty and her mother's debts 
which made her desire to be married at all, 
which made it possible that she should marry 
a man like Mr. Brocklebank whom personally 
she loathed and intellectually despised. Mar- 
riage was her sole possible profession; a husband 
her sole source of income ; and in securing these 
where she could, though she might outrage her 
womanhood she only yielded to necessity. But 
if Mr. Brocklebank liked Perdita, and Perdita 
liked Mr. Brocklebank — a la bonheur! The 
game was safe, and she was spared the distaste- 
ful part of scoring it. She would not be so 
sorry for Perdita as she would be for herself, or 
for poor little Eva, should the choice fall on her. 
Perdita would not marry if she did not love ; 
and that, Thomasina supposed with a tranquil 
kind of speculative wonder, made all the dif- 
ference. Thus, she was neither jealous nor 
disappointed because the ironmaster with his 
millions in his pocket seemed to prefer Perdita 
to herself. Quite the contrary. For indeed 
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outside the degradation of morals inseparable 
from this self-confessed intention of selling her- 
self to the highest bidder, Thomasina was a girl 
without vices, free from petty faults and capable 
of a reasonable stretch of virtue. Had she not 
been for sale she would have been as charming 
in character as she was beautiful in person ; but 
that terrible standing in the market-place spoilt 
^11! 

" Yes, you look very nice, Perdita," she then 
igaid after she had examined her sister with 
those grave critical eyes. "But you want 
something in your hair, you look too plain, too 
little en grande tenue for the occasion. Here ! 
you shall have this," she added, unfastening a 
flower which she had just pinned into her own 
magnificent, bought and unpaid braid. " I 
will wear a piece of gold ribbon and this white 
rose will just suit your colour." 

" No, no, I will not take this from you ! If I 
want anything in my hair — but I don't think 
I do, Thomasina! — I will wear a piece of rib- 
bon. I have some upstairs, and it is quite fresh. 
You shall not give me your pretty flowet, 
dear ! " 

Perdita said this with warmth, effusion, grati- 
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tude, surprise, affection, reverence, all tumbled 
in a heap in her rash heart and eager voice. 

" Don't be silly," said Thomasina in a cold 
voice; "I have my reasons for wishing you 
to look specially well to-night. I insist on it, 
Perdita ; so please make no fuss." 

"No, no, Thomasina, I cannot take it from 
you ! " she said again. 

"Sit down. I have no time to spare, and 
you must do as I tell you. What a trouble you 
make about everything! How silly you are, 
Perdita ! Sit down, I say, and let me put it in." 

" I do not like to take it from you, Thoma- 
sina ! You look so lovely with it yourself, and 
I am not used to things like this ! I shall only 
look a fright, as I always do ; and then the 
beauty of the flower will be lost. Do wear it 
yourself, Thomasina ! " said the unlucky one, 
rebellious through unselfishness and tiresome 
because she was good. 

Thomasina laid the flower on her dressing- 
table. 

"Then please go out of my room and let 
me finish my dressing," she said with glacial 
dignity. " You really are too tiresome to be 
borne with." 
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" Don't be angry with me, Thomasina ! '* 
pleaded Perdita. " We have been such good 
friends since you came home, and you are the 
only one I can speak to ! " 

"It is impossible to keep good friends with 
you, Perdita," answered her sister, still glacial. 
" You are just maddening from first to last and 
I wash my hands of you. I wish you would 
go out of my room ! " she added sharply. 

" What a dreadfully unlucky girl I am ! '* 
said Perdita to herself as she turned away, the 
quick tears in her big eyes and her eager heart 
heavy and damp. "I should love Thomasina 
so much if only she would let me — if she under- 
stood me a little better and did not so soon shut 
up against me ! I never mean to offend her 
and she is often so kind to me ; and then it all 
goes off in some unlucky fume like this ! She 
and mother both want such tremendous obedi- 
ence, and I cannot always bend to them — ^not 
at the first moment in little things like this — 
and never in the greater ones ! But I won't 
vex Thomasina to-night. She is very sweet 
and good to want to make me look nice. I hate 
taking her things, but perhaps I ought. It is 
very detestable to me — ^but if she wishes it ? " 
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These thoughts passed like lightning through 
her head in the hrief moment of her passage to 
the door. Then she turned hack, the hig drops 
trembling on her long lashes. 

" Dear Thomasina, it was only because I did 
not wish to deprive you of your pretty flower," 
she said humbly. " I did not want to vex you ; 
and you shall put it in if you like." 

" If you would only understand that obedi- 
ence is far more proof of love than what you 
please to call unselfishness — but which is only 
selfishness in disguise — ^you would get on much 
better than you do," said Thomasina as tran- 
quilly as if there had been no dispute between 
them. " You give more trouble than any one 
else, simply because you will not fall into the 
ordinary ways of other girls ; and then you 
wonder that we do not like it. There ! you look 
far better with that rose in your hair ; but now 
you want a necklet and bracelets. Here, take 
these of mine ; and mind you don't lose them." 

And Perdita, subdued to the proper pitch, 
meekly hung herself about with borrowed orna- 
ments of mock jewellery — things which her 
soul abhorred — because Thomasina wished it, 
and the wish had touched her heart. 

VOL. II. s 
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Then they both went down together; and 
because this little altercation and addition had* 
taken up one or two of the precious minutes 
allowed, they were behind their time and the 
last of the group — of whom little Eva had been 
first. 

Mr. Brocklebank's face was like a thunder- 
cloud. The watch was still in his hand, and 
he was standing like the impersonation of 
masculine punctuality with loins girded, ready 
to depart and hindered by unpardonable femi-. 
nine frivolity. 

" Miss Winstanley is late," he said, ignoring 
Perdita, with whom he was too displeased even 
to care to chastise. Excommunication is some-, 
times a more severe sentence than punishment. 

" Yes, I am so sorry ! It was all my fault,'* 
answered Thomasina with graceful heroism. 

"My goodness. Per, how smart you have 
made yourself ! " cried Eva laughing. " Why 
you have all Ina's things on ! I never saw you 
so grand before ! " 

Mr. Brocklebank turned his eyes on the rebel 
with no sunshine in them, none of that glitter- 
ing brightness which stood with him for tender- 
ness. They were dull and pale and hard and 
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fishy, almost as if a film were over them ; as 
was the way with him when annoyed. 

"Miss Perdita's unwonted magnificence is 
flattering to my poor escort," he said slowly; 
" hut I own I like her hest in her native sim- 
plicity; and I like best of all willingness to 
please and readiness to obey a well-meant sug- 
gestion." 

" I am so sorry ! " said Perdita, overwhelmed 
with confusion and feeling horribly ill-treated 
by fate and appearances. 

Eeally it was too bad ! Whatever she did she 
got blame and rebuke. Her life was a per- 
petual steerage between Scylla and Charybdis, 
and she had the most extraordinary faculty, 
not only of never steering clear, but of falling 
upon both at once. In acting according to her 
own ideas of right* she had offended Thomasina 
— in pleasing Thomasina she had offended Mr. 
Brocklebank; and she had been blameless in 
fact throughout. It was very unfortunate, and 
** I am so sorry ! " she said with mournful truth. 

" Let us lose no more time," said Mr. Brockle- 
bank, still ruffled. "My carriage is at the 
door and dinner is already waiting. Allow 
me, madam," to Mrs. Winstanley, to whom he 
offered his arm — the girls following after. 
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" What a nuisance you are, Per ! " said little 
Eva in an audible whisper. "Now, you have 
made that dear, good, kind Mr. Brocklebank 
angry and spoilt the whole evening ! " 

But when they were in the carriage — ^the 
ironmonger following in a hansom-Thomasina 
told her mother how the whole thing had hap- 
pened; recommended Eva to hold her tongue 
and not tease Perdita any more ; and to Perdita 
herself, whose tears were dimming her spec- 
tacles and dropping on to her gloves and gown, 
she administered the tonic of a cold rebuke, 
saying : 

" Please, Perdita, don't make a goose of your- 
self like this. Do you want Mr. Brocklebank 
to think you care for him so much that his very 
natural annoyance makes you cry ? " 

" No ! " said Perdita, with an indignant sob. 

" Then dry your eyes and don't be silly. 
"Wo do not cry when we dine at a restaurant 
and go to the theatre ! " said Thomasina, with 
frosty disdain and undeniable good sense. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



AT THE PLAY. 



How mucla soever he might have been annoyed, 
it was not in the nature of man to remain sulky 
in the circumstances which Mr. Brocklebank 
had gathered round him. A well-washed, 
heavily-scented, modern Sardanapalus, standing 
treat to four nicely got-np women of varying 
degrees of beauty and fascination — a Great 
Mogul with his handkerchief in his hand, 
looking round and pondering before throwing 
and the potential possessor of any of the four 
— a beneficent kind of muscular fairy, a hir^ 
sute elf, giving three nice little fat natives as 
a ladylike whet to fastidious appetites; slack- 
ing youthful thirst with sweet bright sparkling 
Champagne such as the feminine palate loveth ; 
and Hopping up,' as he himself called it, with 
a gorgeous box at the theatre — an autocratic 
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Pasha feting his harem and rewarded for so 
much outlay of thought and gold by eight 
handsome eyes looking at him tenderly, eight 
pleasant lips smiling on him gratefully — how 
could he wrap himself so closely in the mantle 
of suUenness that the dew of those softer in- 
fluences, the sunshine of that delicious and 
quickening gratitude, should not penetrate 
beneath the gloomy folds and reach the living 
heart beneath ? 

Mr. Brocklebank was by no means famous 
for geniality or plasticity of temper — not in the 
least the kind of man of whom people would say • 
approvingly : " He is so easy to get on with ! " 
But he was human like any one else and capable 
of being mollified if taken the right way. And 
by the time the oysters had been eaten, the 
Chablis had been sipped and the first glass of 
Champagne had been what he called ^turned 
over,' he had forgiven Perdita whose eyident 
contrition touched him — thought Thomasina the 
perfection of good-breeding and graceful bear- 
ing — told kittenish Eva that she was the 
sweetest little mouse and prettiest little rosebud 
in the world, and had even given tender glances 
and said gallant speeches to the well-preserved 
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mother of the triad. In fact, as Eva said after- 
wards, " the horrid old bear was spoons all 
round," and the whole thing began to go as 
merrily as marriage bells. 

Every one was gratified and all were at their 
best. Mrs. Winstanley gave up guessing Which ? 
as a hopeless puzzle to be decided only by time, 
and let herself enjoy the good things of the 
present without worrying herself about that 
thick blanket of futurity. Thomasina warmed 
up under the influence of stimulating food 
and delicate wine into a very fair representation 
of a red-blooded vertebrate,* and Thomasina 
warmed, was Thomasina entrancing. Eva for- 
bore to say disagreeable things under the guise 
of childish innocence, and left off for the time 
her favourite amusement of picking holes in 
Perdita's sensitive skin; and Perdita herself, 
when the cloud of her patron's displeasure had 
lifted, was as bright as a summer's sky and full 
of frank pleasure and girlish excitement. She 
was so glad to be taken into favour again by 
the man whom she regarded as her benefactor, 
and therefore loved as a passionate and grateful 
creature does naturally love one who has been 
friendly. And then beyond these more evident 
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causes of mild felicity she was bearing about 
with her the secret sense of having received 
some great gift of beauty, some sweet, strange 
influence of joy — of having met with an angel 
by the way that evening — of having had some 
spiritual grace bestowed, the glorious joy of 
which she had never known till now. 

She was so happy, so much at ease, so free 
from that nervous shyness which was at once 
the bane of her peace and the blemish of her 
personality — she was so unlike Perdita the 
testifying democrat, Perdita the rebel against 
home law and fashionable command, Perdita the 
Stoic — that her mother looked at her more than 
once and wondered in her own mind to what 
cause this change was owing. Then she looked 
at Benjamin Brocklebank, and thought her un- 
desirable daughter mad or blind. Could she 
love that man? If she encouraged him she 
loved him. She was not one to marry for 
social duty like that wise Thomasina, and let 
love go by the board. But what detestable 
taste she must have ! what a rough, coarse, un- 
refined mind to love that man ! 

" However, that is her affair not mine,"" 
thought Mrs. Winstanley with a little sigh. 
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" I could have understood and respected my 
good Thomasina, who would have sacrificed 
herself to him from a sense of duty, who would 
have made the hest of him, but would never 
have affected to love him ; but that Perdita 
should have a real honest inclination for him — 
it is revolting ! But I wish those debts were 
paid ! " she mentally added, and gave another 
little sigh. " The last time I added them all up 
they were above two thousand pounds; and I 
have not two thousand pence to pay them with ! " 

After which she toyed with some grapes and 
resolutely ignored that Black Care sitting like 
Sinbad's Old Man of the Sea across her neck,, 
and laughed and talked with as much abandon 
as a lady-like mother might allow herself to 
show. 

Then they all went off to the theatre, the iron-^ 
master preceding his convoy in a hansom a& 
before. 

" We will put the three young ladies in front,, 
and Mrs. Winstanley and her humble servant 
will sit behind," said Mr. Brocklebank gallantly. 
" Three pretty maidens all of a row ; and upon 
my soul they make my box the flower-bed of 
the theatre ! " 
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'' Then what are you ? a flower too ? " asked 
little Eva prettily. •* What flower are you, 
Mr. Brocklebank ? a sunflower ? " 

" I, Miss Eva ? I am no flower at all, else I 
would be a sunflower as you say, and you 
should be my luminary ; no, I am your gardener, 
which is the more proper thing perhaps." 

" I think you are a very nice gardener," said 
Eva, with the sweetest, quaintest gravity that 
could be imagined. " And your flower-bed is 
delicious ; 1 should like to be planted in it every 
night." 

In return for which pretty speech, Mr. 
Brocklebank, who was rapidly becoming as 
familiar in action as he was oddly formal in 
speech, put his arm boldly round Eva's fairy 
waist and gave her an immistakable hug. 
And Mrs. Winstanley looking on, prudent, 
ladylike, well-bred and the most careful mother 
in the world as she was, neither felt nor ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction. 

There are moments of mild Saturnalia even 
for ladylike mothers ; and this was one of them. 

Naturally Eva was placed in the middle. It 
was the most prominent place, and for a show- 
girl the child was undeniably the most effective 
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of the three. Thomasina's charm was one more 
of mamier and nearer observation ; but Eva's 
colouring told as a picture, and Mr. Brocklebank 
was anxious that his box should make a good 
appearance. Thomasina had the place of honour 
fronting the stage, and Perdita that which faces 
the house and necessitates a screwed spine 
for the boards. But it was a large box and all 
saw well, as also all were well seen. 

They took their places just as the orchestra 
assembled and the lights were turned up. For 
Mr. Brocklebank, knowing what young ladies 
were in the matter of pleasure, as he said, 
had taken care to be in time for the very 
beginning of all things, and took credit to 
himself that they had not lost even the in- 
troductory tuning of the fiddles. 

Nothing happened to disturb the serenity of 
the party. Perdita, like all people of her 
temperament, was passionately fond of the 
theatre. She gave the whole strength of her 
mind and attention to the stage ; was indifferent 
to the glare of the gaslights; knew nothing 
of that twist in her spine, that contortion of her 
neck ; saw no one in the place ; lived only in 
the drama ; and said but little even during the 
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fall of the curtain. She was in a dream and 
she did not wish to be awakened. 

Thomasina looking to the stage saw nothing 
of the house, and employed her time in taking 
mental notes of the leading dresses. With 
very few alterations they might be made the 
models of her own; and she was sure that 
they would become her superbly. She did not 
know much of what was going on before her, 
but she could have given an accurate descrip- 
tion of the sleeves and skirts which made the 
importance of the play to her. Where others 
seized points she dissected shapes ; where 
others watched faces, voices, gestures, she 
threaded the millinery maze with a quickness 
that was genius in its own way — knew whether 
that breadth was on the straight or the cross — 
where that end of sash was fastened — how 
those folds were looped and made. Eva's 
bright eyes roved far and wide among the 
audience and made no pretence of exclusive 
devotion to the piece ; and while she was 
looking here and there she spied out, in the 
stalls, a well-known glossy, sleek black head, 
with the hair cut into a fringe-like festoon on 
the forehead, well- waxed moustache elaborately 
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twisted and that pronounced expression of 
kid gloves, a button-hole bouquet and spotless 
linen, characteristic of gilded youth in general 
and the Parisian in particular. 

One rapid glance betrayed the presence of 
the man whom, now in England, she most 
dreaded to see again. 

Her fair face flushed to the roots of the hair ; 
but she dropped her fan and the act of stoop- 
ing to pick it up accounted for that sudden 
rush of blood which else might have attracted 
some attention. Bois-Duval made a rapid, 
half imperceptible little movement with his 
hand. The fingers joined in a bunch on the 
lips sent the airiest little kiss through space to 
the pretty creature overhead, and Eva, fright- 
ened though she was, and feeling trapped and 
caught, could not resist the temptation of a 
little bit of secret coquetry, and answered 
back the signal with an expressive flirt of her 
fan. Then Bois-Duval stood up boldly and 
looked at the group through his opera-glasses. 

" Oh, mumsey ! " said Eva leaning across 
Thomasina's back to her mother. " Who do 
you think I see in the stalls ? that Frenchman 
you knew at Trouville, le Vicomte de Bois- 
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Duval ! How funny that he should be in 
London, and here to-night ! " 

" Indeed ! Is he here ? Does he recognize 
us ? " asked Mrs. Winstanley, looking down 
while she arranged her tuckers. 

" Yes, I think so, don't you, Ina ? " replied 
Eva, " Oh, yes he does ! " here she smiled 
and waved her hand. "He is bowing to us, 
mother. Lean forward and bow to him, darling 
— I don't like to be the only one : — bow, Ina ! " 

Thomasina's handsome face, which had been 
rounder and softer and more smoothed out than 
usual, during that study of stage millinery 
made with so much zeal, became white and 
rigid. She knew her little sister's possibilities 
and suspected underhand play ; but this time 
wrongfully. Bois-Duval had come to London 
without preconcertion as to time, though Eva 
had told him where she lived and had ex- 
pressed a hope that he would come and see 
them ; and his presence at the theatre to-night 
was a mere coincidence, as sometimes happens 
for good or ill in life. 

" Bow, Ina," repeated Eva impatiently. 

" I do not see him," said Thomasina coldly, 
looking the other way. 
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" He is not there, Ina ; lie is in the stalls ! "" 
said Eva still impatient. " How odd that you 
cannot see him ! Ton are not short-sighted." 

" Who is Miss Eva dispensing her smiles to in 
that lavish way ? " asked Mr. Brocklebank with 
more imeasiness than grammatical accuracy. 

In his character as G-reat Mogul and potential 
possessor, he resented intruders and co-partners 
in equal measure ; and it was something of a 
personal oflfence to himself that his ladies 
should have found another male acquaintance 
at the theatre where he desired to reign 
supreme. 

" Who is it ? " he asked again, craning 
forward and seeing nothing. 

"A gentleman we knew in Trouville," re- 
turned Eva with the prettiest and most innocent 
animation. " It seems so funny to see him 
here ! It reminds one of the sea — that de- 
licious sea-breeze ! — and of those funny bathing-^ 
dresses. Don't you remember, mumsey, those 
queer little children, just like monkeys ? those 
two little things in striped blue and white that 
tumbled about all legs and arms and looked 
just like frogs ? How funny it aU was ! " 
laughing. 
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"It does one good to hear little Miss Eva's 
merry voice," said Mr. Brocklebank appeased. 
** Without flattery I may say that I think that 
laugh of hers the merriest and most musical 
thing in the world. It warms one's heart to 
hear it ! " 

" You are very kind to say so," said Mrs. 
Winstanley with a gracious smile which hid the 
trouble into which the presence of Bois-Duval 
had cast her as effectually as a bandage hides 
a sore. "I sometimes fear I spoil her, just 
a little," she continued with a fond reflective 
maternal air. " But she is so sweet and 
charming — she is so full of fun and innocence 
— that I confess I have not the heart to check 
or sadden her. She is my little ray of sun- 
shine, as her eldest sister is my prop and 
support." 

" And my young friend, Miss Perdita ? " he 
asked, looking from one to the other of the 
three girls with a benign smile, but looking 
last and longest at Perdita. 

" She ? She is my Genius, as you know," 
said Mrs. Winstanley, smiling in the sweetest 
way. " I love all my children, but I reverence 
my daughter Perdita as much as I respect 
Thomasina and delight in little Eva." 
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Mr. Brocklebank looked pleased. 

** You are right, madam," lie said fervently. 
*' She is a yoimg lady to be reverenced ! " 

At that moment a knock came to the door 
of the box and Mr. Brocklebank rose to open it. 

A woman of decidedly remarkable appearance 
presented herself. She was dressed in a satin 
gown of flaming scarlet ; round her throat was 
a broad, heavy, silver dog-collar, and on her 
neck rows on rows of those green iridescent 
shells which are the apotheosis of the street 
whelk. Her white hair, combed straight up 
from her face, fell down her back in youthful 
waves ; and she had rings and brooches and 
bracelets and artificial flowers wherever they 
could be placed. It was our old friend Bell 
Blount, in what she herself would have called 
her war paint — at all events in the dress by 
which she hoped to convince an unbelieving 
generation that manly principles do not neces- 
sarily exclude feminine graces, and that it is 
possible to fight for woman's rights and yet 
retain her charms. 

" Is Perdita WinstaqUH|||^ spoken to ? " 
asked Bell in her maa^ifg -. ^oice and with 

republican sim^ieifciaj 
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Up jumped Perdita, glad, hurried, awkward, 
embarrassed, 

" Oh, is that you ? " she said, in the foolish 
way of people when they are taken aback and 
have lost their self-possession, 

" Yes," said Bell, taking her hand in both of 
hers and kissing her affectionately. "Yes, I am 
here ; and seeing you I could not resist the 
temptation of paying you a visit in your box. 
When are you coming to see me again ? I have 
to talk to you about a great many things, and 
I want you to come to our next meeting. It is 
to be on Wednesday, Will you come, dearie ? " 

" If mother will let me," said Perdita with 
extreme confusion. 

Turning to her mother she said hurriedly : 

"This is my friend, Mrs. Blount, mother." 
Looking at Bell she added, "My sisters — ^Mr. 
Brocklebank," and then wished that she could 
have dissolved into pure spirit or have fainted 
on the floor. 

Perdita had no lack of moral courage; but 
moral courage is not obtuseness of perception 
nor want of the power to feel pain and dread 
strife. On the contrary, with all sensitive 
people and those who are not upheld by crazy 
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vanity, the courage of their opinions inclndes 
infinite snffering, only second to that which 
would come to them through the self-abasement 
of disloyalty ; and it is sometimes even a harder 
trial to have to stand by an inharmonious and 
imconventional friend than by an nnpopular 
belief. 

But Perdita was loyal to her finger-tips, and 
could no more have * cold-shouldered ' Bell 
because her presence here was unwelcome, than 
she could have committed a theft or told a lie. 

" I do not understand your request, my dear," 
said Mrs. Winstanley suavely. " To what meet- 
ing does this person — ^this friend of yours — 
refer ? " 

"The second of our bi-monthly meetings, 
madam," said Bell in her clearest and most 
oratorical voice. " I am permanent chairwoman 
of the West Hill Female Suffrage Association, 
and I want my young friend Perdita to hear 
one of our most famous speakers, Mrs. •" 

" You must excuse me if, taken so completely 
by surprise, I decline to give my consent to 
my daughter mixing herself up in this very 
questionable movement — at least until further 
consideration. The whole thing has come on 
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me like — like — a thunderbolt," said Mrs. Win- 
stanley. 

Bell Blount laughed and at her laugh, so 
clear and resonant, many turned their opera- 
glasses to the box, and among them Bois-Duval, 
with a smile that said as plainly aa words : 
" Qu'elles sont dr6les, ces Anglaises ! " 

"We will soon indoctrinate you, my dear 
lady," she said, with audacious good humour. 
" My little friend here was very hard at fibr&t 
to inoculate. But I think she has got it by 
now — hey, what do you say, honey ? " putting 
her broad hand under Perdita's chin and turning 
up her face with ostentatious familiarity. 

Perdita did not speak. Mrs. Winstanley rose 
and looked Junonic and severe. 

" I devoutly hope not," she said with emphasis. 
" Should you like to see your protegee one of 
those dreadful women's rights women, Mr 
Brocklebank ? " she added, turning to the iron- 
master who stood at the back of the box indig- 
nant and revolted. 

" Certainly not, Mrs. Winstanley ! I would 
rather see her the honest wife of an honest man, 
submissive to her duties and casting up her 
weekly accounts with accuracy. I set my face 
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against the whole movement, madam ; and until 
she confesses it with her own lips I shall not 
believe Miss Perdita guilty of this folly, this 
extravagance. To go to the Post-office Savings 
Bank, and to be a John Jenny, wanting to cut 
oflf men's legs and sit in the House of Commons, 
is a very wide step ; and I take leave to doubt 
that Miss Perdita has taken it." 

*'I think she has," said Bell Blount, still 
audacious and good-humoured. "We'll put 
her into the witness-box for herself. Speak, 
my pretty ! Don't you think that, between fine 
ladyism and subjection, the condition of women 
is very deplorable, and that they ought to be 
more independent on the one hand and more 
industrious on the other? Do you think they 
were meant to be mere dressed-up dolls here, or 
poor, ignorant, down-trodden drudges there? 
Do you think they should be able to manage for 
themselves — live their own lives — be themselves 
—do their own business — or just wait like so 
many slaves in the market-place till some man 
graciously consents to buy them for his married 
servant ? Say what you think, honey ! Tell 
truth and shame the — old gentleman ! " 

"Yes, I think they ought to.be both more 
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independent and more industrious," said Per- 
dita — she too speaking in a clear voice. 

Bell Blount smiled, clapped her hand on the 
back and cried : " Bravo ! I knew you were 
* clear grit,' as the Americans say ! " 

Mrs. Winstanley shrugged her shoulders and 
sighed as at a new manifestation of insanity ; 
but Benjamin Brocklebank, as his last testimony 
to friendship — his last gun fired in defence of 
his protegee — said in a heavy, dictatorial, clinch- 
ing kind of way : 

" Miss Perdita is too good to be led astray. 
She must not be made a fool of; and Mrs. Win- 
stanley, madam, / will undertake to cure her of 
this disease. It is like the pip in chickens and 
can be got rid of by proper measures." 

Bell Blount's fine face became nearly as red 
as her dress. 

" The conceit of that wretched creature 
man!" she said with a forced laugh. "We 
know our truest friends better than that, don't 
we, honey ? " to Perdita. 

" Mr. Brocklebank is my good friend too," 
said Perdita, looking at him affectionately. 
" The good friend of all the family," she added 
warmly. 
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" A heart of gold ! A heart of gold ! " said, 
Mr. Brocklebank with pompous patronage, but 
enthusiastically as well. " Mrs. Winstanley 
need give herself no sort of uneasiness — none 
whatsoever, in any shape or form! Miss 
Perdita is true blue throughout — a thorough 
woman, whatever little twist may have been 
communicated to her ideas ; but no one need be 
afraid of her forgetting the proprieties due to 
her age and sex. And now, madam," to BeU 
Blount, *'by your leave — the play has recom- 
menced." 

The play may have recommenced, as the 
ironmaster phrased it, but the glory of it had 
departed for Mrs. Winstanley. Between the 
embarrassing advent of Bois-Duval and the 
intrusion of this bold, odd-looking person who 
claimed Perdita as her friend and advocated 
independence in woman and disregard of men 
and marriage, she felt as if she were performing 
penance, not receiving pleasure ; and caught 
herself wondering how people could be so silly 
and light-minded as to find amusement in the 
rubbish set before them on the stage. But she 
smiled at the right moments and said it was a 
lovely mise-en-scene, an excellent situation and 
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charmingly acted; and when it was all over and 
they were putting on their cloaks and clouds, 
she thanked Mr. Brocklebank with graceful 
effusion for the delightful evening that he had 
given them — the most delightful she ever 
remembered, she said, drawing her lengthy bow 
without apparent effort. 

Thomasina echoed her mother's words with 
more gracefulness if less effusiveness ; while 
little Eva added a whole string of caressing 
epithets which fell like shining pearls or scented 
petals from her rosebud mouth lined with those 
small, sharp, white, little teeth. Perdita looked 
at their Amphitryon, her honest eyes dark and 
warm, and said in a moved voice : 

" It was delicious ! How good you are ! " 

And somehow her thanks seemed to the iron- 
master the sweetest, the most vitalized, the most 
musical of all. 

Then they filed out by the narrow passage 
and down the stairs to the vestibule ; and there 
at the foot of the stairs stood Bois-Duval, look- 
ing for them with a sharpened face and eager 
eyes ; and there stood also the tall form of Bell 
Blount, with her flowing hair of silver falling 
against the scarlet satin of her showy gown. 
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and her bold self-satisfied face scanning the 
crowd for her favourite Perdita — that rebel 
whom she was giving her strength to make 
more rebellions still. 

There was nothing very noteworthy in the 
greetings mutually given and received by Bois- 
Duval and the Winstanleys. He was polite, 
courteous, interested in their health, delighted 
to see them again and finding them all looking 
charming ; — they were polite and courteous too, 
interested in his health, thinking him coura- 
geous to come to England in spite of its fogs 
and frosts, and hoping that he would not find 
the change from his own delightful climate too 
severe. He expressed himself as enthusiastic 
for England — English liberty, English religion, 
English manners ; and they smiled, looked as if 
they believed him and returned the compliment 
on French politeness and French skies. Then 
he asked permission to pay his respects to them 
at their own house ; and Mrs. Winstanley gave 
him their address and presented him to Mr. 
Brocklebank. 

And when he had accomplished his main 
purpose then M. le Vicomte made an elaborate 
bow and withdrew ; and Eva crushed into her 
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pocket a little note, written in the theatre, and 
passed with the skill of a prestidigitatetir. 

Meanwhile Bell Blount had talked fast to 
Perdita, and Perdita had promised to go and 
see her the first hour that she had to give 
away. 
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